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The proof that one plus one 
is more than two 


F every addition to the power output of America’s industries 
called for a corresponding increase in fuel consumption, our 
boasted industrial progress would be a mammoth conceit. 


A plant that can double its output only by doubling its fuel 
consumption adds far less than it should to the general wealth 
or to the bigger interests of those it serves. 


Each year engineering contributes 
new devices, new methods and new 
knowledge that add to the great total 
of all technical knowledge and so 
tends to overcome the apparent 
necessity of applying twice the cause 
to get twice the effect. 

Plants no longer need to double 
their coal bill to get twice the power. 
Roughly they less than double it and 
get twice the result, or they double 
the input and get better than twice 
the output—not by burning more 
fuel wastefully, but by cutting fuel 
losses through insulation knowledge 
and materials. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos in its 
wide usage in heat insulation has be- 
come a great ally to fuel, in accom- 
plishing this. Nor does its use stop 
there, for in various combinations 


with allied materials it furthers plant 
efficiency, in packings that prevent 
leakage and prevent friction and 
againin high-heat cements so neces- 
sary to boiler furnace operation. 
More and more as knowledge gains, 
Asbestos becomes the bodyguard of 
fuel through products like these: 


Asbestosand 85 % magnesia insula- 
tions for steam and hot water piping; 
Aertite Boiler Wall Coating for boiler 
wall exteriors; High Temperature 
(Refractory) Cements for boiler set- 
tings; Asbestos Sheets and Blocks 
for insulating hot surfaces; Insulating 
Cements; Monolithic Boiler Baffle 
Walls—tight, durable, easy to install 
—prevent short-circuiting of hot 
gases; Sea Ring Packing—eliminates 
unnecessary friction between rod or 
plunger and packing. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 
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WHAT I THINK OF 
ELMANISM ~ By George Creel 


¥ 
] 


Pitas come to 1 is the biggest thing that 





has come to the United States in many 

a year. With a record of 400,000 
successes in England, this famous course 
in mind training has been Americanized at 
last, and is now operated by Americans in 
America for American men and women. 
Pelmanism is neither an experiment nor a 
theory. For twenty years it has been teach- 


ing people how to think; how to use fully - 


the powers of which they are conscious; 
how to discover and to train the powers of 
which they have been unconscious. Pel- 
manism is merely the science of thinking; 
the science of putting right thought into 
successful action; the science of that men- 
tal team play that is the one true source 
of efficiency, the one master key that opens 
all doors to advancement. 

I heard first of Pelmanism during a re- 
cent visit in London. Its matter filled 
pages in every paper and magazine and 
wherever one went there was talk of Pel- 
manism. “Are you a Pelmanist?’ was a 
common question. 

It was T. P. O’Connor who satisfied my 
curiosity and gave me facts. By 
there were 400,000 Pelmanists, figuring in 
every walk and condition of life. Lords 
and ladies of high degree, clerks and cooks, 
members of Parliament, laborers, clergy- 
men and actors, farmers, lawyers, doctors, 
coal miners, soldiers and sailors, even gen- 
erals and admirals, were all Pelmanizing 
and heads of great business houses were 
actually enrolling their entire staffs in the 
interest of larger efficiency. 


Not a Mere Memory System 


HE famous General Sir F. Maurice, 

describing it as a “system of mind 

drill based on scientific principles,” 
urged its je ~> by the army. General 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell and Admiral 
Lord Beresford indorsed it. In France, 
Flanders and Italy over 100,000 soldiers 
of the empire were taking Pelmanism in 
order to fit themselves for return to civil 
life, and many members of the American 
Expeditionary Force were following this 
example. 

Well-known writers like Jerome K. 
Jerome, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Max 
Pemberton, the Baroness Orczy and E. F. 
Benson were writing columns in interpre- 
tation of Pelmanism. Great editors like 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll and educa- 
tors such as Sir James Yoxall were’ going 
so far as to suggest its inclusion in the 
British educational system. 

As a matter of fact, the thing had all 
the force and sweep of a religion. It went 
deep into life, far down beneath all sur- 
face emotions, and bedded its roots in the 
very centers of individual being. A grow- 
ing enthusiasm led me to study the plan in 
detail, and it is out of the deepest con- 
viction that I make these flat statements: 

Pelmanism can, and does, develop and 
strengthen such qualities as _ will-power, 
concentration, ambition, self-reliance, judg- 
ment and memory. 

Pelmanism can, and does, substitute “I 
will” for “I wish” by curing mind-wander- 
ing and wool-gathering. 

It is, and I say it advisedly, an impor- 
tant and necessary addition to American 
education, for it takes fundamental truths 
out of the back water and brings them back 
into real life and every-day use. 

Pelmanism to-day is the one known course 
in applied psychology, the one course that 
builds mind as a physical instructor builds 
muscle. There is nothing really new in 
it. All of its truths are as old as the hills. 
But it reduces these truths to practical use. 
It puts them into harness for the doing of 
the day’s work. 

It teaches how to develop personality, 
how to build character, how to strengthen 
individuality. Instead of training mem- 
ory alone, or will-power alone, or reasoning 





GEORGE CREEL 


power alone, it recognizes the absolute in- 
terdependency of these powers and trains 
them together. 

It is not, however, an educational ma- 
chine for grinding out standardized brains, 
for it realizes that there are wide differ- 
ences in the minds and problems of men. 
It develops individual mentality to its high- 
est power. 

There is nothing arduous about the 
course, and it offers no great difficulties, 
but it does require application. Pelmanism 
has got to be worked at. 

There is no “magic” or “mystery” about 
it. It is not “learned in an evening.” 
Brains are not evolved by miracles. Just 
as the arms stay weak, or grow flabby, 
when not used, so does an unexercised mind 
stay weak or grow flabby. 

You can take a pill for a sluggish liver 
but all the patent medicines in the world 
can’t help a sluggish mind. Pelmanism is 
not a “pill” system. It proceeds upon the 
scientific theory that there is no law in 
nature that condemns the human mind to 
permanent limitations. It develops the 
mental faculties by regular exercise, just 
as the athlete develops his muscles. It 
gives the mind a gymnasium to work in; 
it prescribes the work scientifically and 
skilled educators superintend the work. 
The “Little Gray Books” are intellectual 
dumbbells. 


The Science of ‘‘Get There’’ 


T is the science of Get There—getting 

there quickly, surely, finely! ot for 

men alone, but for women as well. 
Women in commercial pursuits have the 
same problems to overcome as men. Women 
in the home are operating a business, a 
highly specialized, complex business, re- 
quiring every ounce of judgment, energy, 
self-reliance and ‘quick decision that it is 
possible to develop. 

I say deliberately, and with the deep- 
est conviction, that Pelmanism will do what 
it promises to do. Followed honestly, it 
will give greater power of self-realization 
and self-expression in word, thought and 
action. It will stop wool-gathering and 
mind-wandering. It will develop mind, 
character, personality, giving ambition, 
energy, concentration and self-reliance. 

There are too many men who are “old at 


forty”; too many people who complain - 


about their “luck” when they fail; too 
many people without ambition or who have 
“lost their nerve”; too many “job cowards” 
living under the daily fear of being “fired.” 

Original thinking is almost a lost art. 
We look at games instead of playing them. 
The less the mental demand the more pop- 
ular the play. There is music in res- 
taurants because it is too much trouble to 
talk intelligently. Life is cut to pieces by 
deep ruts, with the people in them never 





looking over the sides. Greater driving 
force and weer powers of concentration 
will add to the nation’s assets. 

There is nothing more true than that 
success and failure are next-door neighbors. 
The success of today may be the failure 
of tomorrow, and the inefficient can rise 
to efficiency when he wills it. No one can 
mark time in modern life, much less stand 
still. We go forward or drop back. 


Increased Incomes 


ALK of quick and large salary raises sug- 
gests quackery, but I saw bundles of let- 
ters telling how Pelmanism had increased 
earning capacities from 20 to 200 per cent. 
With my own ears I heard the testimony of 
employers to this effect. Why not? Increased 
efficiency is worth more money. Aroused am- 
bition, heightened energies refuse to let a man 
rest content with “well enough.” Business de- 
mands ever-increasing efficiency and employ- 
ers are quick to recognize it and reward it. 
But Pelmanism is bigger than that. There’s 
more to it than the making of money. It 
makes for a richer and more wholesome and 
more interesting life. 
Too many people are mentally 
knowing just. the one thing or taking interest 
in only one thing. Of all’ living creatures 
they are the most deadly. I have seen eminent 
scholars who were the dullest of talkers; suc- 
cessful business men who knew nothing of lit- © 
erature, art or music; people of achievement 
sitting tongue-tied in a crowd while some fool 
held the floor; masters of industry ignorant of 


‘ every social value; workers whose lives were 


drab because they did not know how to put 
color in them, and I have heard men and 
women of real intelligence forced to rely on an- 
ecdotes to keep up a conversation. 

The emphasis of Pelmanism is on a com- 
. It does away with lopsided 
It points the way to cultural 
values as well as to material success. It opens 
the windows of the mind to the voices of the 
world; it puts the stored wealth of memory 
at the service of the tongue; it burns away 
stupid diffidences by developing self-realization 
and self-expression; it makes unnecessary the 
stereotyped in speech and thought and action. 

GEORGE CREEL. 


Note:—As Mr. Creel has pointed out, Pel- 
manism is neither an experiment nor a theory. 
It has stood the test of twenty years. Its stu- 
dents are in every country in the world. Its 
benefits are attested by hundreds of thousands 
| men and women in all walks and conditions 
° e. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by correspond- 
ence. There are twelve lessons—twelve “Little 
Gray Books.” The course can be completed in 
three to twelve months, depending entirely 
upon the amount of time devoted to study. 
Half an hour daily will enable the student to 
finish in three months. 

An ordinary school education is necessary, 
but of prime importance are sincerity of pur- 
pose and willingness to work. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


sé IND AND MEMORY” is the name of 
the booklet which describes Pelmanism 
% down to the last detail. It is fas- 
cinating in itself with its wealth of original 
thought and incisive observation. It has bene- 
fits of its own that will make the reader keep 
it. Every reader of this page should send for 
“Mind and Memory”—Now. 
It is free. Use the coupon or a postcard and 
send for it now—TO-DAY. 
PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 374, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 874, 505 Fifth Avenue,’ 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
free booklet, ‘““Mind and Memory.” 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
Ind. 1-17-20 
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Sydney Bulletin 


Fortune Teller: 
buried treasure.” 
Mr. Henpeck (resignedly) : Yes, I know; 
it’s my wife’s first husband. 


Remarkable Remarks 


EMMA GOLDMAN—I am coming back. 

PREMIER LLOYD GEorRGE—Russia is a 
quicksand. 

J.P. MorcaNn—When is there going 
to be peace? 

GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO—I love the 
American people. 

Cot. Georce Harvey—We advise Mr. 
Tumulty to resign. 

THE SULTAN oF TuRKEY—The Turks 
are an honest, gifted people. 

CHARLEs M. ScHwaB—I don’t know 
what the League of Nations is. 

Mary Garret Hay—I don’t think 
there are women fit to be president. 

CHRISTOBEL PANKHURST—Votes for 
women means a new heaven and a new 
earth. 

Vice PRESIDENT MARSHALL—It is a 
long time between now and next No- 
vember. 

Havelock E.Lis—Genius and idiocy 
are more closely related than we usual- 
ly imagine. 

Ep. Howe—Of all our public officials 
I have often thought mayors represent 
the lowest grade. 

PROHIBITIONIST CLARENCE T. WIL- 
soN—Mr. Gompers is not the un- 
crowned king of this country. 

Rev. NEWELL DWIGHT Hinuis—Edu- 
cation has suddenly become the biggest 
word in our national vocabulary. 

FLORENZ ZIEGFELD, Jk.—The present 
popular type of girl is of medium 
height, slender but not too slender. 
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Dr. AUGUSTA RUCKER—Tight stock- 
ings, short-toed stockings and stockings 
with tight garters or pulley garters are 
no credit to civilization. 
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Lloyd George and Clemenceau and 
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New Plays 


Irene, a musical comedy with more 
comedy than most, for Edith Day is a 
real actress as well as singer and 
dancer. (Vanderbilt Theater.) 


Buddies, by George V. Hobart. 
Delightful and wholesome light comedy 
of a squad of American soldiers on the 
way home from the war amid the 
pretty French girls of Brittany. Music 
by B. C. Hilliam. (Selwyn Theater.) 


Caesar’s Wife is by one of the best . 
of British playwrights, W. S. Maugham, 
and the leading role is taken by one 
of the most charming of American ac- 
tresses, Billy Burke. A well-knit drama 
set in modern Cairo. (Liberty Thea- 
ter.) 


Forbidden. By Dorothy Donnelly. 
A sentimentally pathetic piece of the 
A. E. F. in occupied Germany. A young 
American officer and his beloved Ger- 
man Countess sorrowfully part after 
she learns he killed her brother in bat- 
tle. (Manhattan Opera House.) 


The third season of the Society of 
American Singers finds it continuing its 
excellent repertory of operas in English 
at popular prices. This company com- 
pares favorably with the best companies 
of the smaller European capitals and is 
worthy of the patronage of all genuine 
music lovers. (Park Theater.) 


The Capitol, which has just been 
opened at Broadway and 5ist Street, is 
the largest and undoubtedly most im- 
pressive moving picture theater in the 
world. With its continuous perform- 
ance: from 12:30 to 5:30 p. m. and 6 
to 11:15, it furnishes an entertainment 
second to none in the whole city. 


John Drinkwater’s much heralded 
play, Abraham Lincoln, the sensation 
of last year’s London season, will 
not disappoint America. The six great 
pictures of Lincoln’s character are por- 
trayed with insight, fidelity to the 
truth and real dramatic power. A play 
to be unqualifiedly recommended. (Cort 
Theater.) 


The Theatre Parisien’ has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of present- 
ing typical French plays to American 
audiences. So far this season its bills 
have included Main Gauche, Chon- 
chette, La Musique Adoucit les Coeurs 
and Les Bleus de l’Amour. Everything 
from the ushers’ caps to the actresses’ 
shoes is straight from Paris. 
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CAANDCLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


Spring’ll Be Here 
*fore You Know It 


ESPITE conditions which greatly held 

back the production of automobiles in 
1919, nearly twenty thousand discriminat- 
ing motor car buyers were made happy 
and content by the possession of new 
Chandler cars. 


Chandler dealers will, we hope, be able 
to fill their orders much more quickly this 
year than last, but as the first warm days 
of Spring come, and the country roads call, 
and everyone decides he wants his new car 
at once, there will be some waiting again. 

If you want your new Chandler when you 
want it, place your order now. If you want 


to be sure of getting the car of your choice, 
the greatest of all Sixes beyond ques- 
tion, drop in and see your Chandler dealer 
now, regardless of what the weather may be. 
For “Spring’ll be here ’fore you know it.” 
All Chandler bodies are mounted on the 
one standard Chandler chassis, which has 
made the name famous. Simple, sturdy 
and dependable throughout, its features 
embrace, as for years past, the really mar- 
velous Chandler motor, solid cast alumi- 
num motor base, annular ball bearings, 
silent chain drive for the auxiliary motor 
shafts, and Bosch magneto ignition. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 
There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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Man-power! The sturdi- 


| est brawn, like .the keenest 
brain, is limited by the tools it uses. You 
| | couldn’t be in five thousand different 


places tomorrow. Yet, by the use of the right 
tool, you can send your thought there—in fine form 
—at small cost. The Mimeograph will do that work 
for you in an hour. It duplicates letters, forms, blanks, 
drawings, etc., quicker than that work can be done by 
other means. No type to set—first copies ready within 
| a few minutes—with many thousands rapidly delivered 
from a single stencil. Clear work, cleanly done! Just as good 
muscles do infinitely more when equipped with high-power tools, 
so do good minds widen the areas of their forces by the use of 
the Mimeograph. Let us show you what it has done in industrial 
| and educational institutions throughout the world. Ask for book- 
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United States Government 
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One of the big Texas oil fields where new wells are continually being drilled 


The Oil Age—And Its N eeds 


By Franklin K. Lane 


Secretary of the Interior 


EVEN years ago I presented to Congress a pic- 

ture of the nation’s need for the further dis- 
covery and production of petroleum, and asked 

that relief be given by the passage of a leasing 

law under which our public lands could be opened to 
development. We then had several million acres of prob- 
able oil land under withdrawal—tied up, closed, sealed, 
useless. That land is still closed, and to it has been 
added until now we have over six million acres of such 
withdrawn oil lands. But before these lines are read it 
is probable that after this seven-year campaign a leas- 
ing bill will have passed Congress under which these 
lands can be made available to the oil developer, the 
Government receiving a royalty, in oil if it wishes it. 
We have, however, no such supply of oil within the 
United States, so far as we now know, as will meet our 
national needs. Within a few days J udge Payne of the 
United States Shipping Board has called directly to the 
attention of the President the dependence of the Ameri- 


can merchant marine upon an oil supply which in suf- 
ficient quantity this country cannot furnish. We have 
come into a petroleum age. As a lubricant, oil has be- 
come of such universal use that it has been called the 
barometer of industry, and no doubt after it has ceased 
to be a popular illuminant or a source of power it will 
still be valuable as the thing which makes the wheels go 
round. Its greatest popularity now arises out of its use 
in the internal-combustion engine, and of the making 
of these there is no end. It draws railroad trains and 
drives street cars. It pumps water, lifts heavy loads, 
has taken the place of millions of horses and in twenty 
years has become a farming, industrial, business and 
social necessity. The naval and the merchant ships of 
this country and of England are fitted and being fitted 
to use it either under steam boilers as fuel or directly 
in the Diesel engine. The aeroplane has been made pos- 
sible by it. It propels that modern juggernaut, the 
tank. In the air it has no rival, while on land and sea 
89 
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it threatens the suprem- 
acy of its rivals whenever 
it appears. There has been 
no such magician since 
the day of Aladdin as this 
drop of mineral oil. Medi- 
cines and dyes and high 
explosives are distilled 
from it. No one knows 
whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth. Men 
search for it with the pas- 
sion of the early Argo- 
nauts and the promise 
now is that nations will 
yet fight to gain the fit- 
ful bed in which it lies. 

In Persia and in Pal- 
| estine, in Java and in 
China, in southern Rus- 
sia and in Rumania we 
know that petroleum is, 
for it has been found 
there. How great these 








for roads fit only for their 
use, and with ships by 
the hundred _ specially 
constructed to burn oil, 
we have surely given a 
large fortune in pledge 
of our faith that our 
pools of petroleum will 
not soon be drained dry, 
or that others elsewhere 
will come to our help. 

In 1908 the country’s 
production of oil was 
178,500,000 barrels, and 
there was a surplus above 
consumption of more than 
20,000,000 barrels avail- 
able to go into storage. 
In 1918, ten years later, 
the oil wells of the United 
States yielded 356,000,- 
000 barrels—nearly twice 
the yield in 1908—but to 
meet the demands of the 








fields or others in Europe, 
Asia or Africa may be no 
one would dare to say. As 
yet, however, the petroleum of the world has come from 
this hemisphere. 

The “oil spring” which George Washington found in 
western Virginia and by his last will called to the es- 
pecial consideration of his trustees was the promise of 
a continental well which last year yielded 356,000,000 
barrels. Each year has seen the prophecy unfulfilled 
that the peak of the possible yield had been reached. 

From the mountains of western Pennsylvania into 
the very ocean bed of the Pacific and even beyond and 
into the broken strata of upturned Alaska, the oil pros- 
pector bored with his sharp tooth of steel, and found 
oil. Hardly has one field fallen into a decline when an- 
other has come rushing into seryice. Only three years 
ago and all hopes were centered in Oklahoma and then 
came Kansas and then the turn went south again to 
Texas, and now it looks toward Louisiana. Geologists 
have estimated and estimated, and they do not differ 
widely, for few give more than thirty years of life to 
the petroleum sands of this country if the present yield 
is insisted upon. And yet, there is so much of mystery 
in the hiding of this strange subterranean liquid that 
honest men will not say but that it will become a per- 
manent factor in the world of light, heat and power. 
If this is not so we are a fatuous people, for with every 
fifth man in the country the owner of an automobile 
and the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars 
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Secretary Lane at his desk in Washington 


increased consumption 
more than 24,000,000 bar- 
rels had to be drawn from 
storage. The annual fuel oil consumption of the 
railroads alone has increased from 1624 to 3634 mil- 
lion barrels; the annual gasoline production from 
540,000,000 gallons in 1909 to 3,500,000,000 gallons 
in 1918. This reference to the record of the past 
may be taken not only as justifying the earlier appeal 
for Federal action, but as warranting deliberate atten- 
tion to the oil problem of today. 

Fuel oil, gasoline, lubricating oil, for these three es- 
sentials are there no practical substitutes or other ade- 
quate sources? The obvious answer is in terms of cost; 
the real answer is in terms of man power. Whether on 
land or sea, fuel oil is preferred to coal because it re- 
quires fewer firemen, and back of that, in the man 
power required in its mining, preparation, and trans- 
portation the advantage on the side of oil is even 
greater. So, too, the substitute for gasoline in internal- 
combustion engines, whether alcohol or benzol, means 
higher cost and larger expenditure of labor in its pro- 
duction. 

The ‘large bodies of public land now withdrawn will 
in all likelihood make a further rich contribution to the 
American supply. 

And beyond these in point of time lie.the vast de 
posits of oil shale which by a comparatively cheap re- 
fining process can be made to yield vastly more oil than 
has yet been found in pools or [Continued on page 121 
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This “gusher” in Louisiana has been producing 20,000 barrels of oil a day for four years 






































A Message fous the French Provinces 
to the United States 








The Things We Have in Common 
By Marcel Knecht 


Director of the Official Bureau of French Information and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Federation of the French Alliance in the United States and Canada 








HIS great war has oe 
killed not only the ~ P 
flower of our 
youth, but also 

many institutions, several 
prejudices and some arti- 
ficial creations of the past 
centuries. Governments 
have become less strong, 
old fashioned officials have 
lost prestige, red tape 
manufacturing bureaus 
have become the aim of 
our jokes and of our 
sharp criticisms. 

Two enormous forces 
have emerged from this 
chaos: the peoples them- 
selves, at last disgusted 
with leaders of artificial 
minds, and, next to the 
peoples, their loud and 
powerful voice, the press. 
The peoples and the press 
of the world are now 
leading humanity  to- 
ward a broader civiliza- 
tion. As they represent 
youth, they must. be 
guided. As they have de- 
stroyed many palaces of 
the past, they must not 
lose sight of the sound 
basis on which our an- 








defects, which 


features, 
have been bestowed upon 
us by nature, by our an- 
cestors, by our soil, by 
our local environment. 
We must not lose the 


ground: the stars are 
very far from us, and 
there is more human 
capital and common sense 
in the little church or the 
ancient city hall of the 
native village or town 
than in the _ gigantic 
dreams of certain writers 
and speakers, 

Peoples have always a 
new youth: the press 
is constantly progressing 
and modernizing its life 
and action. 

No educator would ever 
dare to impose his 
theories upon young boys 
without having carefully 
adapted his ways and 
means to the minds of his 
pupils. 

The peoples have a 
sincere desire for peace: 
they will only keep it, if 
they win it. As Andre 
Tardieu said of the 
Treaty, so peace, also, 








cestors have raised and 
maintained the resting 
places of humanity. 

Too many statesmen, 
philosophers and professors preach the union of peoples 
with glowing words, but without practical conclusions. 

The International Bolshevists form the only group 
that has endeavored to create a more practical under- 
standing between men of various races in peace time; 
a@ union, however, working toward hate and destruc- 
tion instead of love and construction. 

I admit that religious organizations, intellectual in- 
stitutions, inter-parliamentary conventions have con- 
stituted a first step toward an improvement of our 
_ worldly conditions, but, unhappily, with, principles 
which have never appealed to the majority of men. 
As soon as an intellectual wished to organize interna- 
tional relations, he thought it necessary to lean to- 
ward a weakening of his own national peculiarities 
and toward new vague and dull characteristics. 

It is impossible to take away from us the qualities, 
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tho he knows even less 


A doughboy furnishing entertainment for a 
French than 


‘ must be won each day. 

French family Nations hardly know 

they do English each other: our leading 

statesmen, at the recent 

Peace Conference, often felt that interpreters and 

translators were not sufficient to explain fully their in- 
timate thoughts. 

Scientific discoveries have greatly improved our ma- 
terial happiness and comfort: international trains and 
ships transport us from one end of the globe to the 
other; Britishers and Americans are at home in every 
hotel of Europe, but they pass through our countries 
without having reached our real life any more than did 
the English or Russian aristocrats who visited, in the 
last centuries, the famous watering places of France 
or of Austria. 

We have no time to examine the problem in full, but 
let-us take as an example the relations between France 
and the United States. It is true that the little children 
of America love Lafayette, and have heard of the im- 
mortal defense of Verdun: it is true that the little chil- 
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dren of France have heard of Washington, and will al- 
ways remember their beloved elder brothers, your sol- 
diers of 1917 and 1918. 

You have many dead who sleep in the graveyards of 
the French front, and the Statue of Liberty recalls to 
you the deep affection of France. 

Are these sentiments; these symbols sufficient to keep 
up active, regular, broader Franco-American relations? 

Before this war the French and British Governments 
established a kind of insurance contract against the 
German danger under the name of “Entente Cordiale” ; 
there was not in 1904, either in England or in France, 
a very deep feeling of sympathy between the peoples. 
Some individuals realized that treaties or moral en- 
gagements between Governments are less valuable than 
love and sincere understanding between peoples. 

Delegations of French cities, official envoys of Paris, 
Nancy, Lyons, Bordeaux, Le Havre visited London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh; representatives of 
the peoples of Great Britain were cheered for the first 
time in Lorraine, land of Joan of Arc, their former 
enemy. The visits of the Sokols of Prag to Paris and to 
Nancy did more to maintain the love of Bohemia and 
the hope of Czechoslovakia than all the private discus- 
sions of our historians and literary diplomats. 

Never have the provinces of France been greater, 
more influential, more splendid than in this war, and 
after the armistice. 

The heaviest sacrifices of France have been borne by 
our provinces of Picardie, of Flanders, of Artois, of 
Champagne, of Lorraine. The peasants of France, who 
are the typical provincial leaders and are deeply at- 
tached to the traditions and customs of their Anjou, 
or their Province, have 
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associations and for the loans: every State proved once 
more that the strength of America was not either in 
New York or in Washington, or in Boston, but was the 
result of the composite forces of all your continent. 

The Paris press has a powerful international and in- 
tellectual influence; it has not a political influence as 
great as that of the French Provincial newspapers. 

Many of your leading newspapers, which are read 
and admired all over the country and even in Europe 
have not politically the leadership of several dailies of 
your Western, Middle Western and Eastern States. 

French provinces and American States are the real 
basis for a _ practical understanding between our 
peoples: friendship between cities of the different 
countries of the world must be encouraged more and 
more, if we wish to help our Governments and our diplo- 
macy. It is not an easy task at first because of the dif- 
ference of languages, but it means so little compared to 
the millions of dead, who have fallen, because the older 
generations had not prepared closer relations between 
individuals. 

Many States have barely heard of France, tho 
boys of those same States have been fighting on the 
French soil. But those boys, under the hard discipline 
of the Army, and amid a ravaged and stricken France, 
have not always had the proper impression. 

We must prepare fraternal relations between Amer- 
ican States and French Provinces, between our cities, 
between our religious and social groups. The City of 
Pittsburgh, capital of steel, is expected to send a dele- 
gation of prominent citizens to Nancy, French capital 
of steel, and to the iron mines of Lorraine. The State 
of Wisconsin and the city of Milwaukee have organ- 

ized a committee which will 





been the constituting body 
of our French Infantry, 
without which the glorious 
name of Poilu would not 
have existed. 

Many of those peasants, 
who had never left their 
fields or their villages, 
have been fighting on many 
European battlefields, in 
close touch with soldiers of 
other races. It has been 
an extraordinary education 
for them: they had waited 
many years before adopt- 
ing American machinery 
for modern agriculture. A 
soldier peasant of France, 
who. has saved Verdun, 
with the help of American 
motor trucks, will be hap- 
py to use every form of 
machinery to win the mod- 
ern battles of agriculture. 

Our recent elections have 
proved the huge and 
healthy influence of our 
provinces, of liberated Al- 
sace-Lorraine, on the po- 
litical destinies of the 
French Republic. 

America has contributed 
to win the war when each 
state understood the mean- 








present on the 14th of July 
next, a commemorative and 
artistic tablet to the City of 
Strasbourg, in remem- 
brance of the Marseillaise. 
Holyoke, the charming city 
of Massachusetts, under the 
generous leadership of Miss 
Belle Skinner, has adopted 
the martyred city of Apre- 
mont, and Chicago is help- 
ing Reims to live again. 
In September, 1920, a dele- 
gation from the United 
States will visit the city of 
Metz, to which the Knights 
of Columbus will soon pre- 
sent the beautiful statue of 
Lafayette, masterpiece of 
the great American sculp- 
tor, Paul Bartlett. 

This is the only way to 
bring little by little our 
peoples, our Allies and later 
all the nations of the world 
to a higher understanding 
of their human duties. But 
let us choose as the agents 
of this inspiring task, the 
national, racial and pro- 
vincial organizations which 
might be made splendidly 
disposed toward this work 
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if shown that it would 
aot interfere with their 














its National Guard, creat- 
ed enthusiasm for all the 
work of the various war 


A replica of this statue of Lafayette in the Louvre is to be set 
up im the city of Metz to commemorate the increasing friendship 
between France and the United States. The statue was designed 
by Paul V. Bartlett and is presented by the Knights of Columbus 


attachment to their own 
race. 
New York 




















Master Workshops of America 


A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprises that Have Given the United States 
the Name of the Foremost Industrial Nation of the World 
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The Plant That Made the Pickle Famous 


Including an Interview in Which Mr. Heinz 
Gives His Own Recipe for Success 


By Edward Earle Purinton 


VERY great institution is but the evolution of a 
great idea. All fiction pales beside the real ro- 
mance of business. 

From a horse-radish root in a Pennsylvania 
garden has grown the largest food preserving plant in 
the world. Some person in the audience here proceeds 
to rise and remark, “How on earth can you get romance 
out of horse-radish?” You can get romance out of any- 
thing, provided you have first put romance into it. 

Henry J. Heinz fifty years ago was a young man 
starting out in business for himself. Looking squarely 
at the future, he made a resolve: “I will do the common 
thing uncommonly well.” 

He did not fool or inflate himself with a proud notion 
that he was a genius and could therefore dodge toil and 
troubie. Nor did he vainly sigh for distant worlds to 
conquer, and grumble that he “never had a chance” in 
his home town. He merely saw possibilities where other 
young fellows drowsed along content with limitations. 

The commonest, and nearest, thing to do was to dig, 
prepare and sell horse-radish. Henry’s problem there- 
fore was to do this work in a better way. 

Discarding the green bottles that other packers used 


to blind customers to the doubtful character of the in- 
gredients, young Heinz put his brand of horse-radish in 
bottles crystal clear, to show better the purity of his 
product. He packed only the select roots; and he mixed 
no turnips therewith to swell his profits unduly. He 
would not allow a speck of dirt to lie in a bottle that 
bore his name. 

From the start, demand was greater than supply. As 
other staple products were added to the output the 
business of Heinz grew so enormously that the owner 
could not move to larger quarters fast enough to accom- 
modate the flood of orders! The young man figured 
there is always a discriminating clientele that will glad- 
ly pay for a quality product. He figured right. 

All over this country thousands of little shops, fac- 
tories, offices and stores are just petering along, satis- 
fying and paying nobody, for the simple reason that 
the owners and workers have not put quality first. I 
would recommend, to the man who never made his 
business pay and does not know what is wrong with it, 
a protracted visit to the House of Heinz and a thoro 
investigation of the principles and methods which have 
gained for this enterprize world leadership. Henry J. 
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Heinzwas 
born with a 
passion for 
doing every- 
thing right. 
Any man who 
makes this 
the ruling 
passion of his 
life will reach 
the top as in- 
evitably as 
two and two 
make four. 
Let us join 
a party of 
visitors and 
make a tour 
of the Heinz 
plant. The 
amusement 
columns of 
the Pitts- 
burgh daily 
papers carry 
a bold an- 














nou ncement 
of the fact 
that the Heinz plant welcomes visitors, and a statement 
of how to reach it. Every year more than 50,000 people 
accept this invitation. . 

Why are these guests wanted? A cynic would remark, 
“Just to advertise the products of Heinz to themselves 
and the folks back home.” But a cynic is a congenital 
sufferer with moral astigmatism, he never sees a thing 
straight. Five good results are accomplished by the 
regular opening of the plant to visitors. 

The employees know they are likely to be watched 
any minute, so are always on their mettle. The fore- 
men, supervisors and department heads keep the fac- 
tory looking better and working better, from pride. The 
natives of Pittsburgh who have gone through the plant 
are henceforth believers in home products, The foreign 
visitors return to their communities with a real] quality 
standard by which to judge whatever they purchase in 
cans or bottles. And the business men, both employers 
and employees, go back to their jobs with a new con- 
ception of the dignity, the art, the science of work. 

If I owned a restaurant, a boarding house, a bakery, 
a candy shop, a dairy, a packing house, or any other 
food dispensary, I would first make everything so clean, 
wholesome and attractive that visitors would be 
charmed; then I would open the entire place to crowds 
of sightseers, and by modern publicity methods keep 
them always coming. For better business? No, pri- 
marily for better character. You can trust the man who 
wants to be watched, 

Riding out from the heart of Pittsburgh to the Heinz 
plant, we suppose we are on the way to a food factory. 
But the first employee who greets us proves we were 
misinformed—the whole place is a laboratory of experi- 
mental psychology, where folks have learned how to 
think as well as how to work. Everybody wears a smile, 
active or passive. And it wasn’t manufactured for the 
occasion. A good rule is never to trade with a business 
concern whose employees look sad, mad, surly, saucy, 
fatigued, or otherwise ill-tempered. Such people cannot 
do their best work. 

However, the young lady who looked so pleasant got 
herself into trouble—she had to tell me the reason for 
the smile. Asked if she really liked her work, her job 
and her employer, she answered with a will, “I should 


Henry J. Heinz, founder of the famous 57 
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say I do! We are just a big family here, with as much 
freedom as we have at home. Our president is like a 
father to us all, interested in our success, eager to pro- 
mote our welfare, and always ready to listen to our 
problems or suggestions. There is no strain or pressure 
on employees. There is no boss in the place. Good fel- 
lowship, enjoyment of work, and reliance on personal 
honor and resourcefulness are habits with us all. Those 
of us who have worked elsewhere know how much bet- 
ter the conditions, surroundings and associates “are in 
the Heinz Company, and of course we are glad to be 
here!” 

If the head of a business wants a testimonial, the 
person to get it from is an employee. Why? Because the 
customer is going to value a product as the employee 
values the man who made it. Mutual respect and con- 
sideration is the keynote of the Heinz establishment. 
Heinz products taste right partly because the packers 
of them feel right. 

More mental science we observed in the choice and 
training of the guides who took us through the plant. 
They were of pleasing personality and ready wit, cour- 
teous, gracious, well dressed, well mannered. The ma- 
jority of Heinz visitors are women and girls. Now a 
man hears what you say but a woman hears how you 
say it. Men don’t care much about the personality of 
the clerk who shows them goods, but if he sells to 
women he must be a gentleman. A first impression is 
often the final argument with a woman patron. All 
business men whose customers include women should 

















The ectginal Heinz plant was in the basement of this little house 





remember this, and scrutinize first impressions that are 
made by employees, products and surroundings. 

The imposing structure called the Administration 
Building, of the early Renaissance type of architecture, 
looks like a modern city bank edifice. The first room you 
enter is a noble court that would grace the palace of a 
king. Marble columns rise to a cream-and-gold ceiling. 
A fountain brought from Rome plays in the center of 
the room. A flood of light from a glass roof pours down 
steadily upon each floor by means of a broad rotunda. 
Fine statuary gleams in every corner. The very atmos- 
phere conveys a new sense of the utility of beauty and 
the beauty of utility. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the inner 
court is a magnificent stretch of mural paintings. done 
by an artist of national repute. These twelve panels 
represent notable scenes in the growing, gathering and 
preserving of Heinz products. One of these panels shows 
the little two-story building where, fifty years ago, in 
the basement, the Heinz industries were started, with 
no capital or equipment but the hands, head and heart 
of Henry J. Heinz, The first year’s output was so small 
that it was delivered in a wheelbarrow; whereas, this 
year, the number of packages will run into the mil- 
lions. The whole garden space then available was three- 
fourths of an acre. Now there are twenty-six Heinz fac- 
tories, with forty-five acres of floor space at the main 












































plant, fifty-five branch offices and warehouses, seventy- 
one foreign agencies, 172 raw product receiving sta- 
tions. Six thousand and six hundred regular employees 
are in the pay of the company; and the produce from 
100,000 acres of land, with 100,000 people to harvest 
and prepare crops in season, is required in the prepara- 
tion of the “57 Varieties.” 

But size means nothing compared with quality. Who- 
ever knows values will be impressed not so much by the 
international scope of organization as by the interna- 
tional proof of demonstration. When you observe thir- 
ty-nine diplomas and certificates, and 147 medals, 
awarded the Heinz products by various world’s fairs 
and expositions, you begin to have the real respect 
for this concern that is based on character alone. 

The buildings are grouped cozily and conveniently 
around a hollow square, that gives light and air to 
every department. Even the factory houses, of Roman- 
esque architecture, please the eye of the visitor. Beau- 
tiful window boxes graced with flowering plants orna- 
ment the buildings that face the open court. A roof 
garden, where the women and girl employees may rest, 
read or exercize, makes the summer time a happy time. 
Under the courtyard a reservoir holding about 100,000 
gallons of water is kept for use in case of fire. Thus 
every bit of space, from below the cellar to above the 
roof, is occupied to advantage. 

We enter now the time office, where factory work- 
ers register their comings and goings. A time clock is 


Tomatoes—a small part of one day’s supply—to be cooked and canned the same day they are picked 


generally supposed to be a herald of oppression, forcing 
men to be machines against their will. But the Heinz 
workers don’t get “fired” for being late or absent—they 
get rewarded for being prompt and regular! This fact 
changes the time clock from an instrument of torture to 
an agency of hope. 

When a clean world success had crowned his efforts, 
Mr. Heinz had the little house where he began his work 
moved on barges down the Allegheny River from its 
location at Sharpsburg, five miles distant. Then he gave 
it the place of honor next the regal Administration 
Building, where all could see the humble start of a 
globe-encircling industry. 

A visitor, chatting with me as we stood looking 
at the little house, roared, “Tf all the kickers 
against big employers labor could see a factory like 
this, they would have to go home and criticize their 
own offices and kitchens. The fellows who are down on 
capital don’t know what capital is doing for the work- 
ing man.” This was after we had observed the hygienic, 
social, recreational and other modern features main- 
tained for the benefit of employees. 

How can preserved foods be made and kept scientifi- 
cally pure—and unscientifically palatable? Does the 
vastness of a business preclude fine attention to detail? 
What lessons of one kind or another may be learned to 
advantage by employers and employees from a study 
ef an organization of the magnitude of Heinz’s? To 
what extent have the leaders [Continued on page 116 














These big drying cabinets for spaghetti are dust proof and germ proof 











Teachers’ Rights 


A Platform of Constructive Suggestions Made by Teachers 
from All Sections of the United States in Answer to the 
Question, “What’s the Matter with the Teacher’s Job?” 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 





6 IVE us not only a living 





wage, but also a living 

life!” That is the way one 

teacher answers our ques- 

tion as to what can be done. She is 

one voice speaking for thousands. A 

living wage and a livable life are the 

two things that teachers want most, 

and in asserting the want they are 

only showing that they are of one 

kind with the rest of us and thoroly 
human. 

But the reforms that are necessary 

if life is to be made livable for teach- 


Promotion 
Authority 


Fair Play 








Adequate Pay 
Administrative Equality 


Freedom from Favoritism 
Permanent Position 


Better Living Conditions 
Personal Liberty 


only because the profession is consid- 
ered “genteel” and because they want 
“genteel” work and are unable or un- 
willing to meet the competition in 
other professions. 

4. Everything possible should be 
done to attract to the profession 
those who are fitted for the work by 
nature and training and who desire 
to continue and grow in it. Incentives 
of every kind should be offered to 
make people take up the profession 
for life and to show those willing to 











do so some reasonable prospect of 





ers are numerous. A southern cor- 

respondent has sent us a list of reforms for which 
teachers in his city are working and, since it includes 
most of those desired by our correspondents in all parts 
of the country, we are quoting it entire: 

“The things our teachers want are these: 

“1. First of all, increased pay. 

“2. A committee of teachers to sit with the Board on 
all questions. This, in order to present the viewpoint 
of the teacher, which differs from that of the Superin- 
tendent and often from that of the Principal. This plan 
is already in operation in England and Germany. (See 
School Service.) 

“3. A fair, definite, known-to-all method of promo- 
tion which shall exclude favoritism, political pull, etc., 
and which shall be strictly adhered to. 

“4. Abandonment of the practice of creating positions 
for certain people. Let the position be created first and 
then choose the most competent person to fill it. 

“5. The teachers to have a voice in everything that 
pertains to teaching, such as the arrangement of rooms, 
equipment, choice of textbooks, etc. 

“6. Permanent tenure of office, that is, as long as the 
teacher is qualified, instead of year-to-year election. 

“7. A grievance committee, so that when accusation 
is made against a teacher, he may go before the Board 
and justify himself if possible, instead of being ejected 
for the Board’s own reason.” 

In addition to these, other teachers have suggested 
the following reforms: 

1. Better living conditions must be provided in small 
communities where it is hard to find board and room. 
Perhaps a teacherage should be built and equipped for 
the use of teachers at the expense of the community. 

2. A larger measure of personal] liberty outside of 
the class-rcom should be accorded to teachers as it is 
freely accorded all other self-respecting professional 
men and women at the present time. A teacher should 
be free to belong to the church and political party in 
which he or she believes and to attend such social gath- 
erings as he or she enjoys, provided, of course, that the 
teacher lives the life of a respectable citizen. 

8. Everything possible should be done to prevent mis- 
fits from getting into the teaching profession, to keep 
out of it those who expect to teach only for a few years 
until something better turns up, and those who teach 
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happiness and advancement in _ it. 

It is trite to say that the first and most important 
thing to do is to pay better salaries and that if this 
were done the supply of good teachers might, some day, 
come near to being equal to the demand for their serv- 
ices. It is no idle jest that newspapers tell stories of 
how Professor Smith, Principal of the High School in 
Pumpkinville, has resigned his position and secured a 
job as janitor in the High School at Roseville. But one 
of our correspondents says that it is not enough simply 
to pay teachers much more, that the desired results can 
best be attained by grading salaries progressively, so 
that, like medicine or literature or the law, teaching 
will offer very little to the person who stays in it for a 
few years only, but much to the devoted teacher who 
stays in it for life. This correspondent’s suggestions 
seem very practical. He says: 

“Let a college graduate, who wants to become a 
teacher, be placed on an equal footing with a doctor or 
a lawyer, having a maximum of say $50 a month the 
first year. If he makes good, let him have a 50 per cent 
increase next year. Similarly give him a substantial 
raise next year. After five years of successful work he 
should be able to earn not less than $2,500 per year, 
and after ten years, $3,500 and up.” 

As to ways and means of securing more money to 
pay teachers two suggestions have been made. One 
teacher says we must exorcise the High Tax Bugaboo. 

“The very rich may be expected to object to a heavy 
school tax, but the average person who objects to an 
increase of a few dollars when it means improved schoo] 
facilities affecting the entire life of the community is 
showing ridiculous short-sightedness. Yet all over the 
country, and all the time, the few score big property 
owners use the thousands of virtually non-tax-paying 
voters to pull their chestnuts out of the fire with the 
cry, ‘Down with high taxes.’ Whatever the schools really 
need, whether in high wages, better equipment, or 
more land, it should be given them. The vast majority 
have everything to gain, and but a pittance to lose thru 
increased taxation for schools. Protests should be re- 
garded as disgraceful quite as much as the objections 
of the slacker in war time.” 

Another correspondent suggests that better manage- 
ment of funds now available would provide for 
an increase in salaries. [Continued on page 119) 

















Maeterlinck, the Robust Mystic 


An Interview with the Belgian Poet Whose “Blue Bird” We 


Know as a Play, a Book, a 


“Movie” and Now—an Opera 


' By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of “Maurice Maeterlinck: a Study” 


HERE is perhaps no more important literary 

figure in the world today than Maurice Maeter- 

linck, the Belgian poet, dramatist, and philoso- 

pher. The French Academy brushed aside its 
traditional customs, and appointed him—a Belgian—to 
membership in that august body. The Nobel Commis- 
sion awarded him the Prize for Literature. France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, England have all paid tribute 
to him personally. But the United States has never 
had an opportunity until now to give him welcome in 
the name of Emerson, whose disciple he is. 

Three times did Maurice Maeterlinck threaten to 
tear up his passports and to give up the idea of lectur- 
ing in America. There was no particular reason other 
than stage fright, and perhaps discouragement over 
the slow progress of his English lessons. For, while 
Maeterlinck reads English well, and is thoroly versed 
in the Elizabethan drama, he has never spoken English 
until now. 

I had the privilege of carrying his case of manu- 
scripts from the boat to the dock. During the time of 
waiting for the ship to be securely berthed, I stood by 
him, talking now and again, and studying the man, 
whose mysticism has always appealed to me because it 
showed a man with a poetic sense and a scientific knowl- 
edge of the subjects he handled. “There’s the bee man,” 
I heard someone near me whisper. Broad-shouldered, 
vigorous, gentle and gracious—that was my first im- 
pression. Over the average hight, with hands that are 
capable (and fists that are expert), one would single 
him out from the crowd, not as the poet of filmy, moody, 
irregularly metered verses such as formed his first 
volume, in the years when he left Ghent and hastened 
to Paris. One would scarcely believe him to be more 
interested in abstract qualities than in business; rather 
did he strike me as an honest director of some Board 
of Trade—ruddy faced, firm jawed, with a tread which 
intimates that he is fond of walking (many are the 
stories told of his tramps with his dogs). It is only 
when one reaches the eyes that one meets the mystic; 
not that they are veiled to what is going on (he pointed 
out many people on board ship and characterized their 
behavior during the journey) ; but there is a light thru 
their pale coloring of blue that comes from within, as 
tho some spirit were always burning. His head, too, re- 
veals the thinker. Once upon a time, during the Par- 
nassian days, when Mallarmé was the fetish, and 
De l’Isle Adams was the inspiration, the Maeterlinck, 
who wrote for magazines that bloomed and died in a 
night, had a drooping moustache, which goes appro- 
priately with drooping verse. But now he is clean 
shaven, which gives full play to a sensitive mouth, On 
the whole, therefore, our famous visitor strikes me— 
sometimes as delightfully boyish (how otherwise could 
the author of “The Blue Bird” be?), and at other times, 
with his shock of grey hair rather regularly brushed 
across a prominent brow, as the sage that he is. 

During the first week Maeterlinck was in America, 
New York went Blue Bird mad—all in honor of the 
visitor, but partly for the sake of the Queen of Bel- 
gium’s Fund, which will share in the proceeds from all 


performances of the opera given in America. At quar- 
antine, Maeterlinck was handed a box of lead pencils; 
they were blue and his name was stamped upon them. 
The small wife, who stood by his side, was presented 
with an enameled blue bird in the shape of a pin. Alas 
and alack—and here Maeterlinck shrugged his shoulders 
over the tragedy—no Blue Bird cocktail in a prohibi- 
tion country, where the Blue Bird for Happiness has 
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M. and Madame Meeterlinck watching the skyscrapers of 
Manhattan from the steamer just before it docked in New York 
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alighted. But there was a Blue Bird Ball, which the 
Maeterlincks attended, when they saw New York’s so- 
cial set in rich costumes to personate characters from 
the fairy play. “I go wherever I am taken,” this phil- 
osopher of silence said to me, a few days after he had 
landed. “There is no time to think.” 

Now, before I come to my short talk with Maeter- 
linck for The Independent, it is worth while remarking 
something about his attitude toward music. For “The 
Blue Bird,” as an opera, is the topic of the hour. I 
have it from someone who ought to know, that Maeter- 
linck is tone deaf; that it is difficult for him to distin- 
guish one piece from an- 
other. “An amusing inci- 
dent occurred in Nice,” I 
was told. “The Master had 
been working among his 
bees, and came suddenly 
from the open into the 
music room, where a piece 
by Debussy was being 
played. ‘Oh, stop that jazz 
noise,’ exclaimed Maeter- 
linck, putting his hands to 
his ears.” Maeterlinck is in 
the good company of Ten- 
nyson, the most musical of 
poets, who had no ear. But 
strange to say, many of the 
plays written by the Bel- 
gian dramatist have been 
excellently adapted to the 
musical form, and have 
been put into opera reper- 
tories—plays like “Pelléas 
and Mélisande,” “Ariane 
and Barbe-Bleue,” “Monna 
Vanna,” and now “The 
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believes less in theories.” Some of us may be disappoint- 
ed at this quiescent attitude toward the stage to which 
he has contributed so much that is psychologically valu- 
able. Read “The Blind” and “The Intruder” and you 
will find a handling of unseen forces which need no ex- 
ternalizing in order to be felt. He once declared that 
the truest drama was not Desdemona strangled by 
Othello, but an old man seated by a lighted lamp, silent 
and alone, while the forces of destiny played around 
him. When I recalled this to him, he replied: “That is 
still true, but there is not much variety in it. One 
could not keep up that silent drama all the time, and 
satisfy an audience. It 
would finally weary the 
spectator. The drama of to- 
day must rouse one.” 

We touched upon Emer- 
son, whom he reads assidu- 
ously. I recall how Dr. Slos- 
son, of The Independent, 
found Maeterlinck at -his 
chateau of St. Wandrille, 
with his copy of Emerson’s 
“Essays” well thumbed and 
full of marginal notes. 
“Your Emerson,” Maeter- 
linck said to me with en- 
thusiasm, “is a very great 
spirit, one of the greatest 
masters of humanity; but 
there is a Puritan side to 
him which from time to 
time throws a shadow over 
this great man—certain 
binding limitations to his 
thought which are probably 
due to his Puritan educa- 


Blue Bird.” With some of 
the composers, Maeterlinck 
has had difficulty; we re- 
nember how strongly he ob- 


© Central News 
At the Blue Bird Ball given to welcome the author of “The 
Blue Bird” to America. In front of M. Maeterlinck on his left 
is Madame Maeterlinck. Beside her, playing with a big blue 
feather fan to symbolize the bird of happiness, is the New York 
matron who originated the ball, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt 


tion. He has been an in- 
spiration to me right thru 
my development.” 
Maeterlinck’s lectures 
deal with the Unknown 





jected to Debussy’s cutting 

of the text of “Pelléas and Mélisande.” No wonder, 
therefore, that Albert Wolff, upon his own confession, 
would not touch “The Blue Bird” until Maeterlinck had 
arranged the scenes himself, and snipped the dialog 
to suit the exigencies of musical composition. 

I called on Maeterlinck under quiet circumstances. 
He was able to smoke his pipe, to wear his leather slip- 
pers, to be the gracious host. When one considers that 
he is talking for publication the greater part of the 
day, it is enough to show why our conversation lighted 
here and there, without much time for consecutive fol- 
lowing to a conclusive end. I think, from assiduous 
reading, one can get to know the main lines of Maeter- 
linck’s development. You only have to read his so- 
called “marionette” dramas, with their half-articulate 
words and their pale, undertoned heroes and heroines, 
and then to pass to “Aglavaine and Sélysette” and 
“Monna Vanna” to understand that his attitude toward 
the theater has changed decidedly in theory. Whatever 
he has written on the theater in his essays indicates 
that theory is one thing and practise another, and that 
he now understands the difference. “With the shifting 
of artistic interest from naturalism to realism, from 
romance to social reflection, from verse to prose, back 
to a longing for verse again, what is your latest attitude 
toward the modern drama?” His answer was truly the 
Maeterlinck of later years: “I have no longer any atti- 
tude, I am ready to look into all the possibilities one is 
able to find. I have no theories. As one grows older one 


Shore, for which he has 
prepared us in his book, “Our Eternity,” and 
in some of his later essays. He was emphatic 
to the reporters at the dock about his not being identi- 
fied with spiritualism. “I am more interested in the sur- 
vival of the soul’s personality,” he declares, every time 
he is approached. “Hypnotism has given me many evi- 
dences that there is a consciousness greater than our 
living consciousness, dependent on our removal from 
the distracting forces of life. Death, I am beginning to 
surmise, will let loose this unused store of memory, 
and by it our ego will persist.” 

I mentioned the fact that we were all striving to 
pierce the veil of mystery, and were talking in terms 
of infinity; I suggested that probably we would arrive 
at a point in our philosophic reflections when the hu- 
man intelligence could go no further. “Our intelli- 
gence, such as it is,” he replied, “is not capable of con- 
ceiving the infinite. We cannot conceive of infinite space 
or infinite time. I do not believe that, with the limita- 
tions of our brain, and of our earthly selves, we will 
ever be able to feel or to realize reality. Besides, the 
question of time and space, from the human point of 
view, is unsolvable; it probably does not exist in real- 
ity, but is for us only one of the many diseases of our 
brain.” 

We got on the subject of Ibsen’s play, “Emperor and 
Galilean.” You will recall that in this, one of Ibsen’s 
greatest dramas, and likely to be among those few 
pieces which, in the future, [Continued on page 118 
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Raids on the Reds 


HE Government of the United States has smashed 

its declared enemy the Communist Party as an 

insect might be smashed by the hammer of Thor. 
Perhaps never before in American history have such 
wholesale arrests and deportations been carried out by 
the Department of Justice. The “Buford,” on which were 
deported some 300 revolutionary leaders, will be but 
the pioneer ship of an argosy destined for some port 
in Russia. In a single day’s raids more than two thou- 
sand persons were held for examination and eventual 
deportation if found to be advocates of revolution in 
this country. 

Arrests were made in practically every industrial 
center of the country under the direction of Attorney 
General Palmer and Superintendent Flynn of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation. Nearly all of the persons arrest- 
ed in the raids were aliens; most of them being either 
Jews from Russia or Slavs from various parts of east- 
ern Europe. The raids covered also revolutionary news- 
papers, such as the Novy Mir, and the headquarters of 
the Communist organizations. Propagandist literature, 
party membership records, red flags and other insignia, 
photographs of Russian leaders and other properties 
were seized as evidence for further prosecutions, 

The alien revolutionists are being deported under 
provisions of the immigration laws relating to persons 
advocating the use of violence against the Government 
of the United States. Membership in either the Com- 
munist or Communist Labor Parties is considered, by 
the majority of prosecuting officers, as fully meeting 
the requirements of the law. These two parties are 
closely similar in doctrine and methods. They claim 
affiliation with the “Third International” at Moscow, 
which is a federation of the Socialist parties of various 
countries advocating immediate seizure of political 
power by the proletariat. These parties ought to be care- 
fully distinguished from the “official” Socialist parties 
of western Europe and the United States, which advo- 
cate constitutional methods of attaining socialism and 
are therefore not under the ban of the law. The Com- 
munist and Communist Labor parties, however, have 
but recently broken away from official ‘socialism and 
hold to the economic doctrines of Marx altho favoring 
the aggressive political policy of the Bolsheviki. 

While the federal prosecutions are primarily directed 
against aliens belonging to the two Communist parties, 
the dragnet of the raids has included many other 
shades of “red.” This has been especially the case 
where state or municipal authorities have attempted to 
outrival the zeal of the federal prosecutors. The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, tho concerned with labor 
struggles rather than with politics as such, have been 
brought into close association with the Communists be- 
cause of their belief in “direct action” and: their em- 
phasis on the class struggle. There are also anarchists 
who would prefer the abolition of all government to 
the creation even of a proletarian Government; some 
of these are advocates of assassination and others 
preach the doctrine of non-resistance. There are or- 
thodox Socialists, such as Congressman Berger, who 
have come into conflict with war legislation. Finally 


there are many persons whose only sin is a fondness 
for bad company. All of these more or less revolutionary 
groups are popularly lumped together as “Bolshevist” 
altho only the Communists really fit the name, 

To combat all these groups of revolutionary radical- 
ism the work of repression has been supplemented by 
counter-propaganda, The Governor of New Jersey has 
summoned a conference of civic leaders to discuss ways 
and means of fighting radicalism. In New York an asso- 
ciation of “United Americans” has been formed and 
national committeemen selected for forty-one states. 
The purpose of this organization is “to preserve the 
Constitution of the United States, with the representa- 
tive form of Government and the right of individual 
possession which the Constitution provides; to stand 
firm for law and order; to foster among our people 
high standards of individual and corporate conduct, 
and to advance the prosperity and happiness of all the 
people of the United States.” The movement has the 
backing of a number of captains of industry, such as 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad; H. H. Westinghouse; Allen Walker, of the 
Guarantee Trust Company; Otto Kahn; John Kirby, 
president of the National Lumbermen’s Association; 
Milo Campbell, president of the National Milk Pro- 
ducérs’ Federation, and M, L. Requa, of the Sinclair Oil 
Co. 

As a part of the movement against the I. W. W., 
Judge Webster of the Superior Court in Spokane, 
Washington, has made permanent a temporary injune- 
tion forbidding membership in the Industrial Workers 
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Moonshine in New York lacks the picturesqueness of the old 
Kentucky days, but this still hidden in a barn up in the Bronx 
broke the efficiency record as well as the law, until it was raided 
and eighteen barrels of real whiskey confiscated. City Detective 
Pickett got the first clue of the still when automobile after auto- 
mobile stopped at the unfashionable address—and then drove on 
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of the World, the use of the funds or the carrying on 
of the activities of the organization, or the advocacy 
of its principles. The importance of the decision lies in 
the fact that the I. W. W. has numerous adherents 
among the lumbermen and miners of the Northwest. 


Anti-Bolshevik Laws 


(sis rot was one with the Attorney General in 
his resolution for 1920 to rid the country of dan- 
gerous radicals, but there are many members who 
fear he may have overplayed his hand in the first week’s 
raids. 

The Attorney General has said, and a majority of 
Congress agrees, that strengthening the deportation 
and sedition laws is necessary to permit the Govern- 
ment to deal adequately with the Red menace. A revul- 
sion in the country against dragnet raids, such as fol- 
lowed the slacker raids during the war, might seriously 
endanger the success of this legislation in the two 
houses. 

There is in Congress perhaps a score of men ready 
to fight against the enactment of any further “repres- 
sive legislation.” Senator Johnson, for instance, believes 
that a winning presidential issue can be made in a fight 
for “free speech.” Until the full results of the raids are 
known it will not be clear whether the Department of 
Justice has taken from or provided them with addi- 
tional material for their fight. 

Attorney Genera] Palmer has indicated that the de- 
portation of Communist party members rounded up by 
his agents will be delayed because of the vagaries of 
the existing deportation laws. The House passed a bill 
strengthening these statutes some weeks ago, but it has 
not yet received the attention of the Senate. It was dur- 
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Pygmalion Wilson: “I wonder if she'll ever come to life” 
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ing the last session that Mr. Palmer first called atten- 
tion to the fact that his department was unable to pro- 
ceed properly against native-born seditionists because 
of the lack of a statutory definition of sedition. He re- 
newed his pressure for additional legislation when Con- 
gress reconvened after the holidey recess, expressing 
“the very earnest hope that Congress will enact into 
law a measure adequate to meet the grave situation 
now confronting us.” 

The definition of sedition desired by the Attorney 
General is given in the first section of the bill he pre- 
pared: 

“Whoever, with intent to levy war against the United 
States, or to cause the change, overthrow, or destruc- 
tion of the government or any of the laws or authority 
thereof, or to cause the overthrow or destruction of all 
forms of law or organized government, or to oppose, 
prevent, hinder or delay the execution of any law of 
the United States or the free performance by the United 
States government or any one of its officers, agents or 
employees of its or his public duty, commits, or at- 
tempts or threatens to commit, any act of force against 
any person or any property or any act of terrorism, 
hate, revenge or injury against the person or property 
of any officer, agent or employee of the United States, 
shall be deemed guilty of sedition.” 

The italics give a clue to the objection that will be 
brought against the Palmer definition, but it will be 
seen that, before there can be a conviction for sedition, 
there must be an act of violence or an attempt or threat . 
to commit such an act. The section is perhaps unfor- 
tunately worded. 

The bill also provides punishment for “promoting se- 
dition.” In addition to others, the bill outlaws “all acts 
tending to incite sedition.” Its opponents will object 
that the revelation of any flagrant injustice might tend 
to incite sedition as defined by the bill, altho this might 
be farthest from its purpose. 

Other provisions are for the deportation of aliens 
and the withdrawal of citizenship from naturalized 
aliens convicted of sedition after they have served their 
sentences. Many other bills for these purposes have been 
introduced. The hoppers of the Senate and House run 
over with the new alien and sedition bills presented 
daily. 

The Senate now has before it a bill by Senator Ster- 
ling, which probably will be made into an omnibus 
measure, as were the first and second espionage acts 
passed during the war. The bill is very like the Palmer 
measure except that it declares non-mailable all writ- 
ten or printed matter advocating or advising violence 
“as a means toward the accomplishment of economic, 
industrial or political changes.” The alleged misuse of 
somewhat similar powers conferred upon Postmaster 
General Burleson during the war will provide one of 
the principal avenues of attack against the bill. 
~ Republican leaders of the House have agreed to push 
for quick passage a comprehensive sedition measure 
drawn by Representative Graham, of Pennsylvania, 
which provides a death penalty for acts of treason or 
the killing of any innocent person in movements to over- 
throw the government or to prevent the government 
from carrying out its laws. Action is expected in the 
House long in advance of the Senate, for the lower body 
has the more decided views on the subject of sedition. 

Victor Berger, Socialist congressman-elect from the 
Milwaukee district, who previously had been barred 
from the House because of his conviction under the 
espionage act, did not claim his seat, as had been ex- 
pected, when Congress reconvened. The action of for- 
mer Republican Leader Mann in announcing that he 
would oppose the summary expulsion of Berger that 
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Dr. Albert Einstein, the Berlin professor, whose new law of 
gravitation has been confirmed by British astronomers. The 
startling deductions from Einstein’s “Theory of Relativity” have 
been already discussed at some length in The Independent 
of November 29, December 13, December 20 and December 27 


had been planned, may cause some delay, but is not 
likely to cause the House to reverse its decision. 

The Senate investigation of the status and activities 
of Russian envoys in this country may be extended to 
include an investigation of the raids conducted by the 
Department of Justice as a result of the sensational 
charges of Santeri Nuorteva, secretary of the Russian 
Soviet Bureau in New York. 

“We have conclusive evidence,” Nuorteva said in a 
formal statement, “that agents of the Department of 
Justice have actively participated in the organization 
of the Communist party of America and that those very 
planks in the program of the party, which now form 
the basis of the persecution of thousands of people, 
have been drafted and inserted into that program by 
such government agents. We also are prepared to show 
before the Senate committee that some other radical 
activities, the instigation of which has been charged to 
the Russians, in reality were managed and inspired by 
secret service agents. We can prove that the chief fig- 
ures in certain celebrated bomb plots were agents of a 
similar nature. In other words, some officials have been 
establishing in America the sinister institution which 
is known in Europe as the system of ‘agent provoca- 
teur.’ We are ready to bring out all facts concerning 
this charge, the gravity of which I fully realize.” 

Senators have refused to accept the Nuorteva state- 
ment, but will give him an opportunity to submit any 
proofs he may have when he takes the stand before the 
investigating committee. Since Nuorteva and Martens, 
self-styled “Bolshevik Ambassador,” have said they will 
not contest deportation proceedings, the committee 
hopes to learn during the inquiry the real extent of 
Bolshevik activities in the United States and to be able 
to judge just how much unrest is due to them. 

Secretary of State Lansing, in submitting to Senator 
Lodge a mass of evidence for use in the investigation, 
said it “showed conclusively that the purpose of the 
Bolsheviks is to subvert the existing principles of gov- 
ernment and society the world over, including the coun- 
tries in which democratic institutions are established.” 
The soviet envoys will be asked to state whether this, 
in fact, is their purpose. 

It is recognized that in passing new sedition bills 
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Congress will be dealing with the effects rather than 


the causes of current unrest. If the situation is as grave 

- as the activities of the Department of Justice indicate 
it is necessary to deal with effects first and causes 
afterward. 


One of the principal causes of world unrest, but one 
which the Senate refuses to recognize, is the delay in 
reéstablishing a state of peace. This fact has been re- 
peatedly pointed out, but the treaty continues to lie in 


the Senate deadlocked and may remain so long after 
the proposed sedition bills have been enacted. 


R. M. B., Washington 


Alcohol Poison Cases 


during the festivities of Christmas week killed 
more than a hundred persons and resulted in 


Ta drinking of wood alcohol, misbranded whisky, 


blindness or other serious injury to“many more. There 
were several centers for the distribution of the poison, 
but the heaviest death toll was in the Connecticut val- 
ley. Several arrests of suspected persons followed the 
alcoholic massacre. In the Catskills a “moonshiner” 
bearing the alias of “Russo the Red” has been taken 


into custody. In Massachusetts sixteen suspects have 


been charged with murder. In Brooklyn eighteen bar- 


rels of denatured alcohol, containing as much as ten 
per cent of wood alcohol, were discovered in a garage. 
An Internal Revenue agent estimated that this supply 
of alcohol could cause the death of 20,000 men if sold 
in the retail whisky trade. The police are investigating 
a number of deaths from wood alcohol which occurred 
in Passaic, New Jersey. 

The public has now been warned by the authorities, 
by men of science, by the press and by the nature of 
the cases themselves that wood alcohol, especially when 
mixed with ordinary grain alcohol or doctored with 
flavoring materials, cannot be told from ordinary bev- 
erages without a chemical analysis. The only safe rule, 
even for the most hardened opponent of prohibition, is 
to taste no alcoholic drink which comes from an un- 
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The desert has its demon 
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How Uncle Sam 
Hunts Icebergs 


After the “Titanic” disaster in 1914 the United States undertook, at the 
request of other governments, to patrol the danger zones of icebergs. Coast 
guard cutters locate the icebergs that may menace the transatlantic 
steamship lines and send out broadcast warnings of them by wireless 
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Uncomfortably close to a dangerous iceberg in the - The United States steamship “Andros- 
North Atlantic. Part of the patrol’s job is to estimate coggin,” one of the cutters on iceberg 
the extent of the submerged portion, which is far patrol, from the deck of which several 
greater of course than the visible part of the iceberg of these photographs were taken - 




















The crew of the “Androscoggin” on shore for drill. Land, even as bleak as this, is a relief 
after weeks of looking only for icebergs. At the right is a sailing vessel which was rescued 
from dangerous ice fields and is being towed to safety by the United States patrol boat 
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known source. The danger of poison and the revelation 
of what some distillers will do for profit are powerful 
weapons for the advocate of prohibition, but friends 
of the saloon urge that the real moral of the wood alco- 
hol cases is that the outlawing of the liquor trade has 
forced confirmed drinkers to satisfy their thirst outside 
of the law and in the risk of death. 

The fight against constitutional prohibition now cen- 
ters in New Jersey. Not only is the constitutionality of 
the eighteenth amendment to be tested in the courts, 
but a bill has been proposed, nominally for the local en- 
forcement of the amendment by “the concurrent power 
reserved to the State,” which makes it lawful to buy 
and sell beers and wines with an alcoholic content of 
not more than 26 per cent on the ground that such bev- 
erages are not “intoxicating liquors” within the mean- 
ing of the constitution. According to the New York 
Times “multitudes of signatures” have been obtained 
for a resolution not only to oppose constitutional prohi- 
bition but “to vote against any candidate for political 
office, regardless of party affiliations, who favors its en- 
forcement” when law. This, of course, is as lawless and 
anarchistic a declaration as any deported Bolshevist 
has been guilty of making, as it is an open challenge to 
every public servant to violate his oath of office by re- 
fusing to enforce the existing law. 

So far as the Volstead enforcement law is concerned 
the Supreme Court has decided that Congress, under 
its war powers, had the right to prohibit the sale of 
liquor containing more than one-half of one per cent 
alcohol. The Court limited the scope of this. restriction 
to the period since the passing of the Volstead Act last 
October; which means that brewers who sold “non- 
intoxicating” beverages containing more alcohol than 
this minimum during the period of war-time prohibi- 
tion but prior to the enactment of the Volstead law are 
exempt from prosecution. The Volstead law was upheld 
by Chief Justice White and Justices McKenna, Holmes, 
Pitney and Brandeis; dissenting opinions were given 
by Justices Day, Van Devanter, Clarke and McReynolds. 
This decision does not directly affect the legal ques- 
tions involved in the eighteenth amendment, as the 
basis of the decision was the special powers of Con- 
gress during a State of war. 


A Census de Luxe 


URING the fortnight beginning January 2 the 

United States has been reckoning with its hosts. 

The work is conducted by a veritable army of 
enumerators, whose reports as compiled by the super- 
visors will be turned over to a force of 4000 clerks to 
reduce to statistical form. Besides ascertaining the 
population of states and cities, the Federal Census Bu- 
reau will obtain information as to age distribution, lit- 
eracy, place of birth, ownership of homes and occupa- 
tion. 

To reassure foreigners, unfamiliar with the methods 
and purposes of the American census, the Government 
has made use of every avenue of publicity to make 
known that information given to the census enumer- 
ator is strictly confidential and cannot be used as a 
basis for individual taxation or for any other purpose 
injurious to the person giving the information. In ad- 
dition to the census of persons the Bureau will col- 
lect data on the industrial and agricultural resources of 
the nation. 

Under the provisions of the constitution a census has 
been taken every tenth year since the foundation of the 
Government. The results for the present year should 
prove particularly interesting, as the five years of world 
war greatly checked immigration and our own partici- 
pation in the war “uprooted” many Americans from 
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their former homes either to seek employment in the 
munitions factories of the great industrial centers or 
to find new homes after a year or two of service in the 
army. The census is being taken unusually early this 
year in order that the statistics, at least of population, 
may be available before summer. 


How the Candidate Crop Comes On 


HE close approach of Presidential primaries in 

certain states, such as South Dakota, has forced 

persons cherishing secret hopes for next Novem- 
ber to stand up and be counted. By New Year’s day 
General Leonard Wood, Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California, Governor Lowden of Illinois and Senator 
Miles Poindexter of Washington avowed their candi- 
dacy for Republican indorsement in the South Dakota 
primaries. The Democratic Convention in the State of- 
fered to support President Wilson “if he decides to be- 
come a candidate,” and ex-Ambassador Gerard has filed 
his petition as an independent candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts 
refused an offer of indorsement for the Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination by the South Dakota Republicans. 
It is believed that this refusal implies that he desires 
to enter the race for the Presidency. 

Among Republicans General Wood seems to have a 
slight lead over his competitors. Governor Allen of 
Kansas, mentioned for President by William Allen 
White of the same State, has refused to be a candidate 
for any office but the Governorship and has announced 
that he favors General Wood for President. Mr. Fred- 
eric R. Coudert, a prominent Democrat, has left his 
party for the sake of helping the Wood campaign. 

The ill-health of President Wilson makes it most im- 
probable that he will seek a third term, even if the vin- 
dication of his work at Paris should be one of the issues 
of the campaign. But the uncertainty on this point has 
somewhat retarded the announcement of Democratic 
candidacies and there are fewer well-launched “booms” 
among the Democrats than among the Republicans. 
Several members of the cabinet are mentioned for No- 








vember, especially Attorney General Palmer, now par- 
ticularly prominent because of his prosecution of revo- 
lutionary agitators, Secretary of War Baker and Mr. 
McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treasury. It is not 
certain, however, that Mr. McAdoo is willing to enter 
the race this year. Petitions are being circulated in 
Michigan in behalf of William Jennings Bryan, three 
times the Democratic nominee. There appears to be con- 
siderable sentiment in both parties in favor of Mr. 
Hoover, former Food Administrator, but he has not 
declared himself and it is even uncertain to which party 
his preference inclines. 

Attempts are being made to compel the candidates to 
take a definite stand on issues of the day. Senator Borah 
has written an open letter to Governor Lowden of II- 
linois requesting him to declare himself against the 
League of Nations; pointing out, with considerable 
truth, that “party platforms are not quite so important 
as the views and convictions of the successful candi- 
date.” Governor Lowden replied that his objections to 
the League of Nations Covenant “have been removed 
by the reservations adopted by the Senate” and that he 
favored ratification of the Treaty subject to these reser- 
vations. Senator Borah and other uncompromizing ene- 
mies of the Peace Treaty have announced their inten- 
tion of sending similar questionnaires to other Repub- 
licans seeking nomination, President Nicholas Murray 


























Courtesy of the New York World. 
THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE 


A composite photograph of the ten men mentioned oftenest for 
the Republican nomination for 1920: Gen. Leonard Wood, 
Senator Borah, Senator Hiram Johnson, Governor Lowden of 
Illinois, Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts, Senator Knox, 
Senator Poindexter, Senator Cummins and William Howard 
Taft. Herbert Hoover, since he is definitely identified with neither 
party, is included in both the Republican photograph and the 
Democratic one on the opposite page. One description sums up 
the characteristics of this composite Republican face as “that 
of an energetic, efficient, aggressive, peremptory realist” 
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This photograph of the capitol at night has pa 
interest, for the bright light in the wing points ¢ 


Butler of Columbia University, who is a candidate for 
Republican indorsement, has been asked to state his 
views on the question of enforcing prohibition and he 
has replied unequivocally that, whatever his view of the 
merits of a law, he would sustain its most rigorous en- 
forcement so long as it remained on the statute books. 


Closing up the Peace Conference 


Versailles were ready two months ago and the 

League of Nations might have been established 
any time since, but the negotiations with Germany over 
minor matters have been prolonged, possibly not so 
much on account of the difficulty of agreement as in the 
hope that America might become one of the charter mem- 
bers of the League. The aid and advice of America were 
needed in the work of reconstruction, and, besides this. 
each of the Allies, as well as Germany, trusted that the 
United States, being comparatively disinterested and 
having no territorial ambitions in Europe, might act as 
a neutral arbitrator on the various commissions and 
check the aspirations of its rivals. But the distress of 
Europe due to the continuation of the state of war is so 
great as to admit of no further dilatoriness and Janu- 
ary 10 has been set as the date for the exchange of rati- 
fications and the formal declaration of peace. 

Owing to this unanticipated delay in the ratification 
of the document that was signed at Versailles on June 
28 some of its provisions have become inappropriate. 
It is stated in Article 5 of the Covenant that “The first 
meeting of the Assembly and the first meeting of the 
Council shall be summoned by the President of the 
United States of America.” But the United States is 
not yet a member of the League! It is stated in Article 
304 that the President of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, 
which is a sort of Supreme Court of the League to de- 
termine the interpretations of the treaty, shall be 
chosen by M. Gustave Ador in case the Council of the 
League fails to agree. But M. Gustave Ador, then Pres- 
ident of the Swiss Confederation, has since retired from 
office at the expiration of his term and is now a private 
individual! But probably the anomalous position of Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Ador will not prevent them from acting 
in the capacity designated. 

The treaty stipulates in Article 87 that a plebiscite 
or referendum of the inhabitants of Upper Silesia, te 
decide whether they. shall be annexed to Poland or re- 
main with Germany, shall be held within fifteen days 
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from the coming into force of the treaty, and that this 
area, until its destination is determined, shall be under 
the authority of a commission of four men designated 
by the United States, France, Great Britain and Italy, 
and that troops of the Allied and Associated Powers 
shall occupy the disputed territory. The Supreme Coun- 
cil planned to send 20,000 troops into Silesia, 5000 from 
each of the four Powers. The German Government pro- 
tested against such a large number as an unnecessary 
expense to be added to Germany’s burdens, and asked 
that the force be reduced 25 per cent. Marshal Foch re- 
plied that the refusal of the United States to take part 
in the occupation would automatically cut down the 
force by the desired amount, but that Germany would 
have to continue to pay for the upkeep of American 
troops remaining on the Rhine. 

The Fiume question is said to be in the way of set- 
tlement, but Italy is equally exercized over the disposi- 
tion of Constantinople, especially since the arrival of 
the Bolsheviki on the Black Sea opens a prospect of re- 
newing the important Italian trade with these ports. 
As a well informed Italian of the moderate party in 
touch with Premier Nitti frankly put it: 

Odessa, formerly the chief port for Italian shipping, was 
sealed thruout the war, and since the war the harbor is 
jammed with American and British shipping transporting 
ammunition supplies to General Denikin. As they already 
are in possession there is little doubt that one of these 
Powers will develop ultimately a claim to control Odessa 
and Italy will be left out in the cold. 


As the time for the delivery of the Turkish treaty 
approaches the question of Constantinople becomes 
acute and is causing serious friction between France 
and England. 


Using the Panama Canal 


ECRETARY OF WAR BAKER, on returning to 

Washington recently after an inspection trip to 

Porto Rico and the Panama Canal, characterized 
the Canal as the greatest artificial thing ever made by 
man, and expressed the opinion that if world commerce 
should require another canal, the United States could 
build it thru Nicaragua, this government having ac- 
quired that right. He predicted that the commerce pass- 
ing thru the Canal would continue to increase as it had 
done in the past. Mr. Baker said that up to the time of 
his visit, he had thought that the Canal was over- 
manned, that the construction forces there were too 


large, and that the expense of maintenance was too high, 
but that he had changed his opinion as regards all this. 

The usefulness of the Canal depends on things being” 
certain, and this certainty—for example, the fact that 
a ship can pass thru the Canal any time of the 
day or night—stimulates commercial enterprise, such 
as the establishment of lines of steamers. The pres- 
ent route thru the Canal saves most of the ships from 
5000 to 9000 miles, so that the net cargo time saved is. 
incalculable. 

The mechanical arrangements of the Canal are 
perfect, and the sanitation of the Canal Zone is. 
one of the great triumphs of modern ingenuity 
and science. 

America is building the most formidable air fort in 
the world to protect the Panama Canal. Recently 276. 
aeroplanes were shipped to the Isthmus to increase its 
air forces. The station known as French Field is lo- 
cated on the Atlantic side of the Canal. The situation 
is ideal for both naval and military: machines which. 
make up the defensive forces. The Canal is very vulner- 
able. An enemy could approach, launch its seaplanes and 
drop bombs, any one of which might put the locks out 
of commission. Many of the most skillful flyers in 
America are stationed at the Canal and the defensive 
air fleet will be powerful enough to repel any possible 
attack. 

















Courtesy of the New York World. 
THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 


A composite photograph of ten men prominently mentioned for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination: Secretary Daniels, 
Secretary Baker, Vice-President Marshall, Speaker Champ Clark, 
Senator Underwood, Senator Cox, Senator John W. Davis, 
William C. McAdoo and William Jennings Bryan. Herbert 
Hoover, because his politics are undeclared, is included in both 
this photograph and the Republican one on the opposite page. 
It is interesting to contrast the characteristics that come out in 
the two photographs. The Democratic face has been described as. 
“that of a philosophic, serene, kindly, judicial intellectualist’” 
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The Waziri War 


minor war of unusual troublesomeness and per- 
Auteee is occupying the British on the north- 

west frontier of India. The Waziris have always 
been notorious as among the boldest thieves and mur- 
derers of all the border tribes. Between 1852 and 1902 
eight British expeditions were sent against them, and 
now for the last seven months they have been holding 
out against a larger and better armed force than has 
ever been brought to the border before. It is only the 
Mahsud branch of the Waziri tribe who are in revolt 
and their fighting strength is estimated at 10,500 to 
14,000 fighting men, only partly supplied with rifles. 
On the other hand, the British force of Indian troops 
includes seven brigades of infantry, five cavalry regi- 
ments and three mountain batteries, which, with fol- 
lowers, number about 50,000. Most reliance, however, 
was placed upon the four squadrons of British airmen, 
who, it was expected, would overawe the superstitious 
tribesmen and speedily reduce them to submission. In 
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tier. In another of the border raids the British lost a 
battery of mountain guns, the only case in history 
where the tribesmen have captured artillery. When Gen- 
eral Eustace with 2000 men from Kohat marched 
against the Afridi he found himself surrounded at the 
border town of Thal by an Afghan force ten times his 
own and using guns that outranged his. The British 
force was kept invested, living on half rations and heav- 
ily bombarded for a week, before the siege was relieved. 
The London Times calls this “perhaps the most discred- 
itable episode which has happened on the Indian fron- 
tier for the last fifty years.” 

These border troubles started last May with an in- 
vasion of India by the Afghans thru the Khyber and 
cther passes. The invasion was checked, but several 
months of inconclusive fighting resulted in an incon- 
clusive peace which left the Afghans still on the British 
side of the boundary and released them from the obli- 
gation of carrying on negotiations with foreign powers 
exclusively thru the British Government. And still, 
eight months after the Afghans crossed the border, 





this rocky mountainous region, cu‘ by ravines and cov- there is an Afghan force in the city of Wana 
ered with scrub, the native who in Waziristan. . On the opposite 
knew the paths and was accus- KAFIRISTAN i! side of Afghanistan the Afghans 





tomed to feudal fighting was of- 
ten more than a match for the 
military trained in the conven- 
tional methods of massed maneu- 
vers. But the airman, soaring 
above the woods and hills, can take 
a birdseye view of the whole, and 
he, while out of reach of harm, can 
drop high explosives on the native 
fastnesses. In fact, it was hoped, 
a@ year ago, that the difficult and 
dangerous task of guarding the 
frontier might mostly be taken 
over by this new arm of the 
service; 

So last November, when 250 of 
the Mahsud headmen were sum- 
moned to a Jirgah or conference, 
Bristol fighting planes kept cir- 
cling overhead during the cere- 
mony in order to show the tribes- 
men what fate awaited them if 
they refused the terms imposed 
by the British ultimatum. General 
Climo, who has charge of the cam- 





have occupied the Merv oasis, 
which was long the bone of 
contention between the British and 
Russians. This brings them into 
direct contact with the Bolsheviki, 
who, by the collapse of the Kol- 
chak front, have regained Turkes- 
tan. An Afghan ambassador has 
visited Moscow and the Soviet 
Government is said to be provid- 
ing the Amir with the subsidies 
which the British have withdrawn. 


The Collapse of Anti- 
Soviet Campaigns 
HE Bolsheviki have made 
four great gains, two in 
war and one in _ peace. 
They have inflicted crushing de- 
feats upon Denikin, Yudenitch 
and Kolchak and they have con- 
cluded an armistice with Esthonia. 


The last may prove to be the most 
important of the three, for altho 
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paign, attended the Jirgah in state 
and every effort was made to im- 
press the natives with the power 
and splendor of the British Raj. ‘ble 3 

But the Mahsud chiefs were insolent and defiant and 
the twenty-four hour ultimatum period was allowed to 
lapse without the delivery of the arms demanded by the 
British. So at the appointed time seventeen airplanes, 
carrying four tons of high explosives, left the British 
camp for the hills. Descending to 300 feet the aviators 
dropped their bombs on the Waziri villages and reduced 
them to heaps of dust. This punishment was repeated 
at intervals during the following month, but, instead of 
frightening the Waziris into submission, seems to have 
had the opposite effect, for they grew bolder and carried 
their raids almost to the Indus River. On December 19 
the Waziris charged Sand Bag Hill, a strategic point 
essential to the safety of the British columns, and, after 
a fight of several hours, drove the British out with 
heavy casualties. The British recovered the position on 
the following day. 

This is only one of several incidents which have se- 
verely shaken the prestige of the British on the fron- 


A NEW WAR ON AN 
The Afghans and Waziris of the northwestern 
frontier of India are causing the British much 
they attack 


OLD BATTLEFIELD 


Esthonia is a new-born nation, not 
yet strong enough to stand alone, 
it is the first to come to terms with 
Soviet Russia. And since all other 
governments except the Soviet have so far re- 
fused to recognize the independence of Esthonia, grati- 
tude and self interest will draw Esthonia closer to 
Soviet Russia and alienate her from the Allies. It was 
in fact in direct defiance of the Allies that Esthonia 
entered upon peace negotiations with the Soviet. Ac- 
cording to rumor the Allies threatened to include Es- 
rae “og in their blockade of Soviet Russia if peace was 
made. 

The Esthonians are said to have driven a hard bar- 
gain at the Dorpat conference, for they were able to 
get their own terms owing to the anxiety of the Bolshe- 
viki to stop the war on this front and to secure an out- 
let to the sea. Joffé, the head of the Soviet delegation 
at the Dorpat conference, went farther than his in- 
structions authorized in making concessions to the Es- 
thonians. They secured not only the extreme frontiers 
they claimed but also that a neutral zone some seven 
miles wide be established on the eastern side of the 
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The 
Wayfarer 


An impressive spectacle in which 
drama, opera and pageantry are 
combined to present the spiritual 
message of Christianity triumph- 
ant. “The Wayfarer” was first 
produced in Columbus, Ohio, for 
the Centenary Celebration of the 
Methodist Church and it has just 
been presented by the Inter- 
church World Movement on an 
even larger scale in New York, 
with a cast, including the choir, 
of over 2500 persons. The part 
of The Wayfarer, taken by Walter 
Hampden (center), symbolizes 
the average man torn between 
faith and doubt. At first he is 
oppressed by his fear of Chris- 
tianity’s failure in the war; then 
Understanding comes to him and 
shows him how, thru all the 
ages, faith in God has triumphed 
over mankind’s darkest trials 














Incidental to the production of 
“The Wayfarer” there has been 
wide discussion of the Methodist 
Church “amusement ban,” still in 
force in the Methodist Book 
of Discipline, a paragraph of 
which directs the trial of a church 
member thus: “In cases of neg- 
lect of duties of any kind; im- 
prudent conduct; indulging sin- 
ful tempers or words; dancing; 
playing at games of chance; at- 
tending theaters, horse-races, 
circuses, dancing parties, or 
patronizing dancing schools, etc. 
. > On the third offense let 
him be brought to trial, and if 
found guilty and there is no sign 
of real humiliation, he shall be 
expelled.” A few critics have dis- 
approved “The Wayfarer” as 
going contrary to this old ban, 
but most of the _ discussion 
aroused has questioned the ad- 
visability of keeping a rule that 
puts church members today in 
the dilemma of a choice between 
common sense and conscience 



































“By the waters of Babylon”—the Jews in captivity lamenting “In a Flanders village’—The opening scene symbolic of the 
their lost altars. This episode from “The Wayfarer” points out cruelty and horror of world war—in which The Wayfarer finds 
that the promise of the Messiah came when the Jews were in cause for his discouragement over world events and his 
deepest despair and had least reason to hope for deliverance doubt of the potency of Christianity to set things right 
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boundary, which shall be kept free from occupation by 
either party for two years. The Bolsheviki withdrew 
their demand that Esthonia expel the troops of General 
Yudenitch and all other anti-Soviet forces before the 
armistice was signed. On the other hand «he Estho- 
nians promise that their territory shall never again be 
used as a base of operations against Soviet Russia. 
The Gulf of Finland which gives access to Petrograd 
and is bordered on the southern side by Esthonia is to 
be perpetually neutralized by international agreement. 
Obviously such an agreement between Esthonia and 
Soviet Russia alone is of no effect at present for Fin- 
land holds the northern shore of the Gulf and the Brit- 
ish fleet controls its waters. 

The Bolsheviki are evidently willing to make almost 
any political and territorial concessions in return for 
economic advantages. The signing of the armistice with 
Esthonia is expected to make a breach in the blockade 
and open an avenue for trade. Two American fur-buyers 
have been waiting in London for such an opportunity, 
each of them with $2,000,000 to spend on the immense 
stock of furs that has been locked in Russia for sev- 
eral years. Litvinov, of the Soviet Foreign Office, who 
is negotiating at Copenhagen with the British commis- 
sioner O’Grady over the exchange of prisoners, makes 
the following appeal for peace: 

Russia’s re-entry into economic intercourse with the rest 
of the world is of equal importance to Russia herself as to 
the Allies. Great Britain and America have large economic 
interests in Russia which can be made more secure by the 
Soviet Government than any other régime. A Soviet Gov- 
ernment will have no political ax to grind in international 
entanglements and will not allow itself to be drawn into 
any political alliances and combinations as long as the 
capitalist system continues in the rest of the world, and 
will, therefore, discriminate between countries only accord- 
ing to their economic strength and their ability to provide 
for Russian needs in machinery. It will have to look, there- 
fore, chiefly to Great Britain and America. 

But whether the Bolsheviki succeed in getting an out- 
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let to the Baltic or not their advance southward has 
brought them again to the Black Sea. The Soviet For- 
eign Minister, Tchitcherin, has called the attention of 
Italy to the opening of the Black Sea ports and asked 
for the resumption of commercial relations with Italy. 

It is less than a month since Denikin was expressing 
full confidence in his ability to overthrow the Bolshe- 
viki. But now his army is cut in two and the two halves 
are flying to right and left. Denikin who expected to 
be in Moscow in August has removed his headquarters 
from Russian soil to the shelter of a warship on the 
Sea of Azov. 

The campaign started last June by General Denikin 
was the most formidable attack that Soviet Russia has 
had to face. The British warships in the Black Sea bom- 
barded the coast towns and the British tanks plunged 
thru the Bolshevik lines. He was also provided by the 
British Government with 277 airplanes and 100 officers 
and 300 airmen from the Royal Air Force volunteered 
for his service. A Cossack force under General Mamou- 
tov got in behind the Soviet front and ravaged the 
country to within 175 miles of Moscow. The Bolshevik 
leaders recognized their danger and prepared for. flight. 

But Denikin in Ukrainia made the same fatal mis- 
take as Yudenitch in Esthonia. He ignored the desire 
of the border peoples for independence. The Ukrainians 
considered the Cossacks scarcely less cruel and lustful 
than the Bolsheviki. Consequently when the tide turned 
Denikin found few friends in the country he had con- 
quered. The Red drive southward cut his army in two; 
one part retreating southwest toward Odessa and the 
other southeast toward the mouth of the Don. Much of 
the munitions and supplies provided by the British for 
Denikin’s troops have fallen into the hands of the So- 
viet forces. They have also by this southward movement 
gained possession of the Ukraine, which contains most 
of the iron, Coal and grain of Russia. 

In Siberia, Admiral Kolchak, former Supreme Ruler 
of the All Russian Government of Omsk, has disap- 
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Keeping school under difficulties in devastated Belgium 
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peared and General Semenov (Semyonov) has suc- 
ceeded to whatever power and authority remained to 
him. Kolchak’s concessions to liberal sentiment came too 
late to save him. The zemstvos (provincial legislatures) 
declined to trust him. The Social Revolutionists rose in 
revolt and are said to have captured Irkutsk, the city 
to which Kolchak removed his government when driven 
from Omsk. Japan, who has had more troops in Siberia 
than all the other Powers combined, is now said to be 
sending more with intent to hold back the Bolsheviki at 
Lake Baikal. Semenov has been supported by the Jap- 
anese in his opposition to Kolchak. 





The Hungarian Government which succeeded the Soviet 
is executing so many Communists that the Supreme Coun- 
cil at Paris has been obliged to call a halt and intervene 
on behalf of some of the more moderate members of Bela- 
kun’s régime. According to Austrian Socialists the num- 
ber of victims of the Soviet did not exceed 500, while 
more than three times that number have already been exe- 
cuted by the present Government. 








The cashier of d’Annunzio’s administration at Fiume 
has decamped with $200,000 from the treasury. 








On the night of January 3 three hundred armed Sinn 
Feiners attacked the police barracks at Carrigtohill in 
Cork. After handcuffing the police and carrying off the 
arms and ammunition one end of the building was blown 
up by bombs. 








Paderewski, who had announced his intention to resign 
the premiership of Poland and return to the piano, has 
been induced to reconsider and remain in office. 








Bulgarian republicans are trying to overthrow the mon- 
archy. At a demonstration in Sofia they attempted to rush 
the palace but were held in check by the troops. In the en- 


suing fight more than a hundred persons were killed or 
wounded. 








That all disputes over wages do not lead to strikes, but 
that there’ is much quiet but effective work being done all 
the time by the Department of Labor, is shown by the 
weekly reports of the Department. For example, for the 
week ending Decem 20, the Department reports that it 
settled eleven labor disputes affecting 5,000 laborers, while 
there were before it for adjustment 76 controversies not 
yet in the strike stage, and 26 strikes. And for the week 
ending December 27, it was reported that three adjust- 
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ments had been made and that only two new conflicts had 
come to the attention of the Department, the smallest num- 
ber in ‘years. 

Such results show that the machinery is at hand for ad- 
justing, it would seem, disputes of larger proportions, such 
as the steel and coal strikes, were advantage only taken 
of the opportunity. But at least the success of the Depart- 
ment in dealing with smal! strikes may be an augury of 
similar success in the future in adjusting bigger disputes. 








During the year 1918 Spain has had four totally differ- 
ent governments. There have been ten political crises and 
forty-four changes in the cabinet. 





On January 1 the last of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, 300 officers and men under Brigadier General Con- 
ner, left France for America. Brest, the American port, 
was"closed on the same date. 





The Australian Government has decided to deport all 
persons of German birth with the exception of about fifty. 








On January 3 ten Mexican States were shaken by an 
earthquake centering in the neighborhood of the volcano 
of Orizaba, about 70 miles west of Vera Cruz. Mexico City 
felt the shock but sustained no serious injury. The greatest 
damage was done within the State of Vera Cruz, where 
scores of persons were killed and entire villages wrecked. 








Canada seems to have got ahead of us in bringing the 
war Officially. to a conclusion, at least if prohibition is to 
be taken as an index of the continuation of hostilities and 
its absence is to be identified with peace. Wartime restric- 
tions including those on drinking and betting on horse 
races ended officially in Canada on January 1. The Gov- 
ernment proclaimed this official conclusion of the war in an 
order which reads: 


Existence of war can no longer be urged as a reason for main- 
taining these extraordinary regulations as necessary or admissible 
for the security, defense, peace, order and welfare of Canada. 

The armistice which concluded hostilities became effective No- 
vember 11, 1918. The expeditionary force has been since with- 
drawn and demobilized, and the country generally is devoting 
its energies to reéstablishment of the ordinary avocations of peace. 

In these circumstances it is considered that the time has arrived 
when the emergency government legislation should cease to 
operate, 


Canada is, however, not entirely free from wartime re- 
strictions, for these are still maintained on coal and sugar, 
pulp and paper, treating with the enemy and censorship. 








President Wilson has signed the McNary Act continu- 
ing the United States Sugar Equalization Board thru 
1920. This measure authorizes him to buy in the Cuban 
sugar crop for the benefit of the United States. A state- 
ment from the White House, however, makes clear that 
the President will not exercize the powers conferred on 
him by this provision of the law. Two reasons are given: 
that Cuba no longer maintains a unified selling agency 
and that the American Government would therefore have 
to buy in an open, competitive market which might drive 
prices higher, and secondly that such large crops are ex- 
pected from Cuba and from Hawaii, Porto Rico and parts 
of the United States that the level of prices is almost cer- 
tain to fall in the near future. 








Cuba ought to have plenty of sugar, and plenty of money 
with which to buy other things, according to reports of 
the Island’s prosperity, which depends of course largely 
upon the production of sugar cane. The Island has a popu- 
lation of 2,500,000, and the sugar crop this year with the 
high prices prevailing, will, it is estimated, bring in nearly 
$800,000,000. In contrast with this, we have the southern 
states with a population of 25,000,000 raising as their chief 
crop cotton worth $2,000,000. In Cuba, therefore, more than 
one-third of this sum will be distributed among a popula- 
tion only one-tenth as large. Every dollar of this sum is 
paid into Cuba from other countries. It is as tho the 
entire world production of gold for two years were dumped 
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into Cuba as measured by the world’s 
production of gold and the Cuban sugar 
crop. 








Henry Ford has announced a plan for 
the distribution of a ten million dollar 


bonus among the 90,000 workmen of the|- 


Ford plant. The bonus is varied accord- 
ing to income and length of service. 








Treasury and State Department of- 
ficials call the rumor that Great Britain 
intends to borrow thirteen billion dollars 
from the United States an absurdity. 
The British Treasury confirms this, say- 
ing that Great Britain “will not borrow 
a single dollar from the United States 
for the purpose of loaning in Europe.” 


Dr. Copeland, Health Commissioner 
for New York City, reports the lowest 
death rate ever recorded since the Board 
of Health was organized. In 1919 it was 
12.39 per thousand as compared with 
16.71 in 1918 and 13.94 as the average 
for the years 1913-1917. This improve- 
ment was due to the decrease in infant 
mortality and in tuerculosis. 





The Department of Labor reports 
that during the months of war the num- 
ber of children gainfully employed 
showed a marked increase in many 
parts of the United States. The record- 
ed violations of state child labor laws 
were increasingly numerous, especially 
after the Federal law had been declared 
unconstitutional. 





President Miller of the F. W. Dodge 
Company estimates that building con- 
tracts amounting to $2,800,000,000 will 
be awarded during 1920 in the northern 
states east of the Missouri for resi- 
dential and industrial purposes. This 
estimate represents a marked increase 
over the figures for last year and indi- 
cates a revival of the construction in- 
dustries after the war. 








Never before have the farms of the 
United States harvested crops to so 
great a value as in the past year. The 
total estimate is $14,092,740,000, ex- 
ceeding the previous year by a billion 
and a half dollars, and the acreage was 
359,124,478, two and a half million 
acres more than the year before. 





By January 1 the Construction Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Shipping Board had 
delivered 6,000,000 tons of shipping 
within the year 1919—a record several 
times greater than that of any previous 
year in our history. 








Gambling even in a private club is 
prohibited by a new German law un- 
der penalty of both fine and imprison- 
ment. 








Paderewski, the pianist, has re- 
signed as premier of Poland and has 
been succeeded by Skilski with a coali- 
tion cabinet. 








Dr. Giuseppe Motta has been elected 
President of the Swiss Confederation. 
He is a leader of the Catholic Conserv- 
ative party from the Italian section 
and was President in 1915. 
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Perpetual Inventory 


Goods on hand can be known every minute of the day, no guess 
work and no delay, if a perpetual inventory is kept in plain sight by 
a Kardex System. 

Then if there is urgent need for supplies, a quick glance at the 
Kardex tells the amount of material on hand. Every business that 
keeps materials in stock should find out how easy it is to convert 
their present system to 


arde 


CARDS IN SIGHT 


No other system gives you as many advan- 
tages as Kardex. Steel cabinets—fifty cards or 
a million—Kardex holds every card in its own 
individual transoloid holder, protected from dust, 
= or handling, yet with index item in plain 
sight, 

Both sides of card are available without re- 
moval of card from holder. Transparent color 
guides, easily attached or removed, permit any 
desired classification. Cards and holders are re- 
moved or added quickly and easily, singly or in 
groups. 

Any record cards in any business can be Kar- 
dexed—their efficiency increased, their cost of 
handling reduced. With Kardex one clerk does 
the work of four with old cards-in-boxes. 


Kardex Service Means 
Prompt Deliveries 


Free Kardex Book 


An authority on cards-in-sight business sys- 
tems. Find out how easily your card records 
° can be changed over to Kardex, 
with resulting saving in clerk 
cost. Learn about exclusive fea- 
tures of Kardex. Enclose sam- 
ples of your present cards, and 
tell how used. 


HUAN 





























2040 Kardex Bidg. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


‘ Branch Offices and Representatives in 
Principal Ci 


American Kardex Company : 
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KardeX Your Business 











This is the kind of road that the national 
and state legislatures are recommending 


T seems the fate of these United States to run to 

extremes. Our war record is one example, in that 

we went from a state of almost total unprepared- 

ness to the position of having one of the most 
completely equipped armies in the field. Our attitude 
toward highway improvement is another example. From 
an era of total neglect, nationally, of this important 
unit in the trinity of transportation—railways, water- 
ways and highways—we have entered a period of tre- 
mendous expenditures and great activities in rebuild- 
ing and hard surfacing the important roadways of the 
nation. 

The new order results largely from the national gov- 
ernment’s adopted policy of matching dollars with the 
various states; Federal Aid it is called. Over a quarter 
of a billion dollars was made available during this year 
from the Federal Treasury, and apportioned among the 
states. Each’ state can secure its apportionment by 
agreeing to add an equal amount and spend the entire 
sum on main highways. Under this stimulus state ap- 
propriations for highways have been doubled and 
tripled. 

Prior to the year before last when this new govern- 
mental policy really became effective, the British Gov- 
ernment was spending more money annually on the 
roads of the British Isles (which roughly have a mile- 
age only ten per cent of that of the highways of the 
United States) than our government was expending 
on its own roads. Comparison with other European 
countries was even more disparaging to us. Today, or 
rather for the year 1919, there is being spent on high- 
way construction and improvement in the United 
States, more money than has been utilized for the same 
purpose in any two or even three European countries 
during any similar period of time. 

The amount of money being expended this year in 
the United States for highway improvement approxi- 
mates a half billion dollars; the total for this year and 
next is likely to considerably more than double this im- 
pressive figure. Of the 1919 expenditure about $125,- 
000,000 is from the Federal Treasury, being allotted 
under the Federal Aid Act, and the balance appro- 
priated by states and countries. Of course an effort has 
been made to codrdinate this vast expenditure of public 
moneys, to have it devoted first to improving the main 
arteries of traffic and especially to completing needed 
systems, rather than to follow the customary practice 
in this country of “first improving the road by the com- 
missioner’s home.” However, in the case of the national 
government there is no adequate arrangement to insure 
the needed codérdination. The control is in the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture, but 
there is a bill pending before Congress which if en- 
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Spending 
Billions 


on Our 


Roads 


By John R. Eustis 





No wonder the mules . 
where the wagon is up to its axles in mud 


balk 


at roads 


acted will provide a separate governmental department 
to take charge of the Federal Government’s participa- 
tion in highway improvement. 

It is interesting to note the extent to which the vari- 
ous states are engaging in the great work of providing 
the United States with a comprehensive system of real 
highways. In the following table one column gives the 
amount of money each is spending in 1919 on its roads. 
The other column gives the mileage in each state of the 
system of main connecting arteries of travel: 


Dollars Miles 
SOE ee ere ee $1,000,000 2,700 
BE, cc ctes che eeNeneeeseses 6,250,000 1,600 
ae Gir wap ep tee ee ea 4,297,398 3,000 
CE vei a eueae ee ceenewam 20,000,000 3,000 
CY <-ccnuteoaavewseeees nuns 4,742,000 7,083 
CNS ov occctneceesccnsceees 8,000,000 950 
ES Ee rer Tr pon nen 650 
CE ccc canal varteneee ewes eeee 000, amicas 
BE tercsvevceoncenkiaseienes 7,911,000 5,500 
SRS renee ere 2,100,000 2,200 
DD icc ad cane eee en eeae aan 2,100,000 4,800 
DED cccctupceckbexeRheeam wees 12,000,000 2,000 
DE ceiscududaeuesbaeetes eauews ae 6,000 
Dh... -craueidudbesexeuunaien 8,000, an 
vin di vetethnc aman neat 3,500,000 8,000 
OE cs semana ee eae ke & 2,000,000 5.000 
Ea ree meer eer 1,630,000 1,353 
DEED ticteredacteeseesaogeds 6,750,000 1,300 
IR <8 cece chee en Hees 6,000,000 1,200 
DE vckdibadreinevertadedhn 15,000,000 4,500 
Pe cel pee aawdoneean 11,127,986 12,700 
PEEL cesdconesstevedecersee 7,000,000 names 
OS ESS rere re 5,413,079 7,500 
Pe icc edtheudwad secure eeu 6,300,000 2,400 
PD. cveekGaeettoanieaeaaebe 2,005,000 4,000 
CN oh as aa ea Pe bela tswe emer 1,377,499 1,400 
BIOUe BONED on cc ccctccesocnes 1,630,000 1,390 
SE) Err Aree 6,500,000 3.147 
ES ti 54s cdeenebeneee 4,000,000 6,250 
MD ire eae abe ween eames 2,000,000 12,287 
Ce SE op caeeeew enone 5,000,000 3,356 
Pt ME << aensenaunscee cane 1,083,000 4,000 
ee ree 13,321,500 9,880 
DES STE CL PNG 3,600,000 10,700 
| Se rer er ere 8,000,000 4,800 
ER Ee oe 8,780,000 10,235 
So ee tpi eeean dene 1,470,000 800 
NS ca ceweet ee ean 7,000,000 2,550 
ED iccvensdetachavedes 6,767,376 6,000 
EE Sica eehiaach obs 9 penenea 3,650,996 ee 
Dt ciibiekviedadesheeneebenee 60,480,000 12,620 
ited wneaman aide seek os eee 10,092,794 3,660 
SRIF te pe aera oan 1,797,650 4,300 
PE sinwishakiadederacabvenk 3,400,000 3,740 
No. a eke Wa ehinee ouhees 6,500,000 3,374 
. 9... aes ee 2,000,000 4,600 
ET Aa iae ina dd cde whadneen 3,200,000 5,000 
co nT ero 6.500,000 3,100 

TE ded cteeads «ca0sb%eorws $340,394,536 203,523 


[Continued on page 118 
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Picked By the Government 
Chosen By Big Business 


GMC */, to 1 Ton Truck, Through Reliability and 
Endurance in War and Every-Day Commercial Use, 
Wins First Place as High Grade All-Purpose Truck 


Since the very beginning of the motor truck 
industry the whole country has been look- 
ing for the all-around Truck. 


Just as the ordinary, general-purpose wagon 
is the evolution into a standard design of 
many varying types, men 
have expected a standard 


fixed number of standard models this GMC 


-¥% Ton Truck was picked as it stood for 


class AA in place of a design developed by 
Government engineers. 


Again the GMC 34 Ton Model had measured 
up to the need—it had 
done more, for its great 





all-purpose truck to some 
day be developed. 


margin of safety justified 


This long-expected prod- 
uct of experience in truck 
building and truck utility 
actually has arrived in the 
finished and proved de- 
sign of Model 16, GMC 4 
to 1 Ton Truck. 


Its makers, as happens in 
many a success, builded 
better than they knew. 
The 34 ton GMC took hold 
and reached out away be- 
yond even what its de- 
signers had set as its 
standard of utility. 


When trouble broke out 





What the 
Government Did 
Adopted GMC Model 16 just as 
it stood; asthe AA standard for 
all military purposes in both the 4 
ton and 1 ton classes. Its record 
can be told by any returned 


soldier. 
What Big 
Business Is Doing 


Selecting GMC Model 16 inlarger 
and larger numbers for both *4 
ton and 1 ton requirements, in 
fleets and for single truck service, 
proving by experience the cor- 
rectness of the Government's judg- 
ment. 








Government engineers in 
adopting it for both the 4 
tonand 1 ton classifications. 


GMC Model 16 had speed 
and flexibility for the great- 
est range of action over 
roads of the most extreme 
character. It possessed 
the super-strength of 
chassis and developed mo- 
tive power that enabled 
it to qualify in the one 
ton class. 


The success of Model 16 
is the outcome of a very 
definite principle—the 
principle that a truck will 


on the Mexican border it was put into 
strenuous ambulance service, When the 
United States joined the Allies in the World 
War the GMC 3% Ton Model was put into 
active service both here and overseas with 
high credit. 


When the War Department sought to classi- 
fy the various motor trucks according to a 


yield in service only according to the quali- 
ty in its construction, 


GMC Trucks are made by the General 
Motors Truck Company, the exclusive truck 
making unit of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Behind GMC Trucks, then, is the 
backing of the strongest and most important 
organization in the automotive industry. 


Model 16 is only one of the GMC Family, every 
member of which has equally as good a record 


General Motors Trucks 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Co 


Pontiac, Michigan 


(s92) 
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The Standard 


or over half 
century 










Fine Medium, 
Stub and 


PENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are as 
tried and true as your old 
copy-book axioms. They 
are better than ordinary 
pens because they write 
smoother and last longer. 
Send 10c for 10 different 
patterns and we will in- 
clude, free, that fascinating 
book, ‘‘What Your Hand- 


writing Reveals.” 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 





Dialogs, Monologs VaudevilleActs 
Musical Readings How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 
Minstrel Material.Jokes,Recitations, Entertal t 
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The Thrift Week Diary 


“My other piece of advice, Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “you 
know. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen 


nineteen six, result happiness. 


Annual income twenty pounds, 


annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery.” 


—- January 17—National Thrift 
ay. 

Benjamin Franklin celebrates his 
214th birthday today. When we cele- 
brate a great man’s birthday it is only 
decent respect to do so in a way that 
would not displease him. Nobody would 
celebrate February 22 by telling lies. 
Nobody should celebrate January 17 by 
a visit to the paying teller’s window at 
the bank. 

Call on the receiving teller instead. 
It may be a long time since he has seen 
you. Call early and resolve to call 
often. 

Money may be the root of all evil, 
but that is no reason for uprooting it 
all the while. Let your money lie in the 
bank. It will be working for you and 
bringing more money to keep it com- 
pany. Birds of gold and silver plumage 
flock togethcr from the eagle on the 
quarter to the eagle on the twenty-dol- 
lar gold piece. 


a January 18—Share With Others 
ay. 

It ~ strange at first thought to 
insert a day for giving in a week con- 
secrated to the importance of saving. 
But there is a reason; two reasons in 
fact. 

If you do not save you cannot give. 
Do you go to the spendthrift when 
raising money for a good cause? The 
spendthrift may have a generous heart 
but his pocketbook is apt to be empty 
at the moment when giving counts for 
most. With a bank account to your 
credit you need never be embarrassed 
when called on to be generous. Be able 
to be benevolent. 

The second reason for associating 
saving and giving is “to take the curse 
off” the practice of economy. Saving 
for saving’s sake is miserly. Saving for 
your own needs in the future is sound 
common sense. Saving for the sake of 
human welfare is laying up treasures 
in Heaven. 


Monday, January 19—National Life Insur- 
ance Day. 
Are you a husband? If your wife 
outlives you will she face poverty? 
Are you a father? Do you wish your 
death to cancel the chances of your 
children for education and a good start 
in life? Would you handicap them? 

















From the original painting in the possession of the Historical 
Soctety of Pennsylvania 


“Make no expense but to do good to 
others or yourself.”—Benjamin Franklin 


Are you a soldier? Have you _ kept 
up your insurance after being demobil- 
ized? The Army gave you a good start 
on insurance; why give it up? 

Even the bachelor without responsi- 
bilities may well take a look ahead and 
think what an endowment policy or an 
annuity may mean to him beyond the 
“dead line” of employment when age 
or ill health leaves him dependent on 
past earnings. 


Tuesday, January 20—Own Your Own 


Home Day. 

Of course, spend money now and 
then. That is what money is made for. 
But don’t cheat yourself doing it. Buy 
some solid, lasting happiness so that 
even fifty years to come you will never 
regret the vanished dollars. 

One investment in happiness that 
pays constant dividends is the buying 
of a home. Be your own landlord if 
possible. 


Wednesday, January 21—Make a Will Day. 
This somewhat unpleasant duty is 
often postponed like a visit to the den- 





CatalogFree. T.S.Denison&Co. Dept.3 Chicago 








—————— 
“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $115 and $142 per hundred 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 713 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 




















What Thrift Week Is 


The United States Government, The American Bankers’ Association, the 
United States League of Building and Loan Associations, The National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries, The National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
The National Association of Life Underwriters, The Canadian Life Underwriters’ 
Association, The American Life Convention, The Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association, The National Credit Men’s Association (Wholesalers), The Retail- 
ers’ Commercial Union, The Association of Life Agency Officers, The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, are codperating with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in promoting a National Thrift Week beginning January 17, 1920, 
for the purpose of teaching young men and boys to think straight about their 
money matters in the realms of earning, spending, saving, investing, and giving. 


SEE 
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tist. Perhaps you haven’t done it yet? 
Nothing like having such a duty “over 
with” and well forgotten, and your 
conscience will trouble you from time 
to time unless and until this little mat- 
ter is attended to. Why not today? 

The meaning of the will lies in the 
word. If you are indifferent as to the 
fate of your fortune you need not make 
a will. Some relative (or lawyer) will 
probably get it after others have taken 
the trouble to straighten out your es- 
tate. But if you have any will in the 
matter, if you care, you must make 
your will and do it now. 

Another piece of real economy is to 
consult a good lawyer. 


Thursday, January 22—Thrift in Industry 


ay. 

Wealth can’t be saved unless it is 
created; industry is the foundation of 
thrift. But thrift pays the debt by aid- 
ing industry. Take the thought to busi- 
ness with you today of being watchful 
for possible economies in connection 
with your occupation. Am I spending 
needlessly for equipment? Am I wast- 
ing money by not having the equip- 
ment which I need? Where can I save? 
What are the “leaks?” These are ques- 
tions not only for the factory owner or 
merchant but for the farmer and 
housewife as well. Every occupation 
from poetry to pig raising has its pos- 
sibilities of wise economy, which means 
simply thoughtfully directed expendi- 
ture. 


Friday, January 23—Family Budget Day. 

We all scold Congress and the Presi- 
dent from time to time for not giving 
us a national budget. But budget mak- 
ing begins at home. If it is wise (as it 
most certainly is) for the Government 
to plan ahead the probable items of ex- 
pense for the ensuing year it is equal- 
ly wise for the little Republic of the 
Home to do the same. 

Perhaps the family budget is even 
more essential than the national bud- 
get, for a thriftless Government can 
make ends meet by increasing taxes or 
borrowing money or inflating the cur- 
rency. But the individual income is 
not so elastic. What you do not plan 
for in January you may have to do 
without in November. It is almost im- 
possible to save unless you find out 
“where the money goes.” 

Take a look at the road before you 
start on the new year and plan your 
trip in advance. 


Saturday, January 24—Pay Your Bills 
Promptly Day. 

The advice to pay your bills prompt- 
ly is good for any day. It seems almost 
insulting to label one day in the year 
in this fashion; just as “Go-to-Church 
Sunday” seems to imply that on fifty- 
one Sundays in the year one is playing 
golf! We will assume that as believers 
in the Golden Rule you pay your debts 
as promptly as you like them paid 
when you are creditor. 

Even so, this day may be useful. 
Examine your accounts so carefully 
that you can say with certainty: “I 
Owe no one anything save love, friend- 
ship and charity.” 
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Food Up 85% 


So statistics show at this writing, compared with pre-war cost. 
the average on common foods, 


On this account, about 9 in 10 are underfed. So states a Chicago Board 
of Health authority. 


That is, most men don’t get what men must have—3,000 calories of nutri- 
ment per day. So the facts here stated are of paramount importance. 


One Cent Per Dish 


Buys the Supreme Food—Quaker Oats 


Quaker Oats is prepared from the great- 
est food that grows. 


It is almost a complete food—nearly the 


That’s 


At this writing, some necessary foods 
cost as follows on this basis: 














ideal food. In energy units it yields 1810 ° 
calories per pound, while round steak yields Cost Per 1000 Calories 
890. Quaker Oats  « « == 
_Yet Quaker Oats costs one cent per big A e Meats . ° ° 450 
dish. A whole dish costs you no more than Eggs . . . . 70c 
a bite of meat. Average Fish ° ° ° 50c 
Vegetables. ° 1lc to 75¢ 

Saves You 88% 


So Quaker Oats, per 1,000 calories, costs 
you 88 per cent less than meats, eggs and 
fish on the average. 

Let Quaker Oats cut down your breakfast 
cost. 


Foods are compared by calories, the en- 
ergy measure of food value. A man must 
have at least 3,000 calories per day, a boy 


at least 2,000. Serve the costlier foods at dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


With That Matchless Flavor 


When you buy oats get Quaker Oats for 
their exquisite flavor. They are flaked from 
queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 


flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. Don’t miss this extra flavor when 
it costs no extra price. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


—————_ 


(3489) 
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DURAND 
STEEL RACKS 


rs 


TEEL is a great space- 
saver; it is cleanly, fire- 
proof and indestructible. 


Durand Steel Racks are 
the only kind worth con- 
sidering, on account of 
their durability, finish, hon- 
est workmanship, and 
their adaptability to all 


purposes. 


Consult with us regarding your 
problems in connection with 
Durand Steel Racks or Lockers. 
Catalogue of either on application. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 
1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 














IBUXTON| 
KEY KASE. 


Saves ‘Your Pockets 


‘ Flat, smooth, neat. Fits vest or hip 
7 Bal) pocket without **bulging'’ —saves 
your clothes. Two keys on each 
separste hook, Each key easy to find, 
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Master Workshops of America 


(Continued from page 95) 


in their own line found better, safer, 
quicker, cheaper, kinder ways of doing 
things? How was competition largely 
overcome and leadership attained? 

Wanting answers to dozens of ques- 
tions like these, I read the literature 
of the company; talked with the presi- 
dent and nine other officials, made a 
regular tour of the plant with a party 
of visitors, then a supplementary tour 
with a special guide and a stenogra- 
pher to take notes; and finally made a 
study of the history of the organiza- 
tion by conferring with old-time help- 
ers of the founder. Some of the main 
points of interest are condensed in the 
following paragraphs: 

The company states, clearly and 
openly, the objects and ideals for 
which it stands. Among them: “To de- 
mand in all things purchased the best 
on the market; to supervise and raise 
personally as much as possible of the 
goods packed under the Heinz name; 
to discard everything in which the most 
rigid inspection detects the slightest 
flaw; to provide every known facility 
and equipment which can raise or 
maintain quality standards; to secure 
for every department and detail of the 
work the most capable and efficient 
men and women; to insure so far as 
possible the comfort, welfare and hap- 
piness of all employees; to consider at 
all times every thought and suggestion 
looking to the improvement of Heinz 
products, and their adaptability to the 
requirements of the public.” 

The first aid to purity and quality of 
production is cleanliness. Each bit of 
fruit or vegetable is washed clean by 
automatic sprinklers. The bottling 
tables are of white tile, scoured and 
polished every day. The kitchens are 
sanitary to the point of snowy fresh- 
ness. The girls who fill cans or bottles 
wear white caps and uniforms; nurses 
and physicians retained by the com- 
pany see to the health of the women 
workers. All cans are sterilized before 
being filled. The floors, of hard maple, 
do not catch dirt. Even the outside of 
the buildings, made of a washable kind 
of brick, must be regularly scrubbed. 
And the casual dust of the atmosphere 
is forbidden to intrude when the work- 
ers aren’t around, for “the sun never 
sets upon an uncorked bottle or un- 
sealed can.” 

The next notable feature is care, plus 
chemical science. Cherries and berries 
are picked and hulled by hand. Before 
the peanuts can go into peanut butter, 
the small “heart seed,” bitter and in- 
digestible, must be removed, also any 
burnt or discolored nuts. Baked beans 
are really baked, by old-fashioned dry 
oven heat—not boiled or steamed. Pre- 
serving kettles and sauce tubes are 
made of refined silver, to safeguard the 
food against possible corrosion of acid 
on tin. Fruit cans are lined with a 
golden enamel, baked on, which is said 
to form the best container ever de- 
vised, air-proof, light-proof, dust-proof, 
germ-proof. Each of the millions of tin 
cans turned out every year has the im- 
proved style of crimped ends, to keep 


the solder from touching the contents. 
And each of the millions of glass bot- 
tles used every year is annealed by a 
special method to insure against break- 
age. An original pneumatic device tests 
the filled cans by atmospheric pressure, 
and automatically rejects the imper- 
fect ones. 

The system of chutes, conveyors and 
machines is a marvel of ingenuity and 
speed. You observe the raw tin going 
toward a machine—five minutes later 
you discover it completely transformed 
into a can of beans, filled, sealed, 
ready for shipment. The result of 
this kind of action means huge 
production. Thirty million bottles of 
ketchup have been put up in two 
months of preserving season; and in 
one day 45,000 quarts of strawberries 
have been received fresh from the gar- 
den, hulled, washed, preserved, sealed 
and packed. However, speed never de- 
stroys accuracy; the label on a bottle 
must be in the correct place to one-six- 
teenth of an inch. 

This blended rule of science and con- 
science goes clear back to the kitchen. 
To prevent the chance of adulteration 
of spices, workers in charge of spice 
mills grind on the premises all season- 
ings like ginger, pepper and cloves, 
which are imported clean and whole, 
direct from the fields. No pure food 
inspector has yet been able to arrest 
a Heinz product. 

Workers at the Heinz plant are 
never subjected to autocratic punish- 
ment—a wrong deed carries with it an 
automatic penalty. A girl who packs 
a bottle of pickles wrong has to do the 
same job right over; being paid by 
the piece for this work, she loses time 
and money from her carelessness; and 
she falls to disgrace in the opinion of 
her associates—a worse casualty here 
than the loss of money. A guide who 
misrepresents a fact, method or policy 
to any visitor thereby makes himself 
liable to immediate discharge. The 
rule, however, is to surround official 
firmness with such evidences of per- 
sonal kindness that the firmness can 
hardly be felt. This explains in 


large measure the devotion, the 
constancy, of the Heinz workers, 
494 of whom have enjoyed be- 


tween five and ten years of con- 
tinuous service, 204 others between 
ten and fifteen years, 105 others be- 
tween fifteen and twenty years, and 
122 over twenty years. 

But, finally, the key to a great busi- 
ness lies in the wisdom of the presiding 
genius of the organization. A personal 
talk with Mr. Howard Heinz, eldest son 
of the founder, and now president, of 
the H. J. Heinz Company, revealed 
some of the principles and policies de- 
termining the conduct of the institu- 
tion. 

“First,” he said, “there must be an 
impelling force in life, a dominant pur- 
pose and vital energy pushing the man 
forever on and up, over obstacles and 
thru barriers, till he attains the goal 
of his powers and his dreams. The im- 
pelling force may be the result of 
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want, poverty, hardship—or of a huge 
ambition—or of a deep affection for 
the loved ones who depend on a man’s 
work for happiness—or of a limitation 
that spurs a fellow to show the stuff 
he is made of in spite of the handicap 
—or of a competition that keeps him 
on his mettle and up to his quality 
standard. We aim to rouse the ener- 
gies and enthusiasms of our workers, 
then to guide these forces of achieve- 
ment into proper channels. 

“The round man must not be sta- 
tioned in the square hole, nor the 
square man in the round hole. Our 
method is to try out each man in both 
places. If the man is neither square 
nor round, but oblong, we make an ob- 
long position to fit the man. We study 
how to adapt the work to the worker. 
Few employees know that they are 
misfits, until their employer finds it 
out—and gives them a chance to make 
good in the work they like because they 
can do it well. 

“Mutual confidence and pride are 
fundamental. We are as proud of our 
workers as they are proud of their 
work. The ancient idea that only a 
professional man could be a real artist 
has been exploded. Whoever holds a 
job in a business can be, should be, a 
great industrial artist, eager to make 
each bit of work as fine, as perfect in 
its own way, as the masterpiece of a 
painter, sculptor or musician. 

“There must be no driving of em- 
ployees. They want leading—not driv- 
ing. We never say to one of our people, 
‘You must do this or that.’ We tell 
them why a certain thing should be 
done, how it can be done; then we 
leave the matter to the conscience and 
intelligence of the employee. 

“A merchant or manufacturer must 
be able to plan, work, and if necessary 
fight for the public he serves. Our 
company started the national fight for 
Pure Food laws. We spent fifteen years 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in the battle to protect the public— 
even before the public wanted to be 
protected, or knew the peril in food 
adulteration. 

“We carried the whole matter to 
President Roosevelt. He said the weak- 
ness of our position was that we were 
alone; the public was indifferent. We 


managed to find thirty food companies | 


whose ideals were similar. They joined 
us—tho our natural competitors. Chief- 
ly by their help, we won the fight. 
Now the public demands clean, pure, 
wholesome food in closed containers; 
and the unprecedented growth of our 
business may be traced to the fight we 
undertook for a principle. 

“I should say that almost any man 
will make good if you turn over to him 
a hard enough task, a big enough re- 
sponsibility, after you have trained 
him to handle it, and have supplied a 
real incentive. One of the great joys 
of our work is to see our workers meas- 
ure up to our expectations. When you 
expect more of a man, you make more 
of him. 

“The secret of a great success? An 
idea great enough and a principle good 


enough are bound to bring world lead- 
ership.” 
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Film 


To Save Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It is Film that Ruins Them 


This is why brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. And why old 
methods of cleaning have proved 
so inadequate, 


Your teeth are covered with a 
slimy film. It clings to them, 
enters crevices and stays. That 
film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. 


The tooth brush does not end 
it. The ordinary dentifrice does 
not dissolve it. So, month after 
month, that film remains and may 
do a ceaseless damage, 

That film is what discolors— 
not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Also of many 
other troubles. 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to 
combat that film. Able authori- 
ties have proved the method by 
many careful tests.. And now, 
after years of proving, leading 
dentists all over America are urg- 
ing its daily use. 


Now Sent for Home Tests 


For home use this method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day Tube 
is sent without charge to anyone 
who asks. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to day by day combat it. 


The way seems simple, but for 
long pepsin seemed impossible. 
It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth, But science has dis- 
covered a_ harmless activating 
method. And millions of teeth 
are now cleaned daily in this 
efficient way. 


Let a ten-day test show what 
this new way means. The results 
are important, both to you and 
yours. Compare them with results 
of old-time methods and you will 
then know what is best. 


Cut out the coupon now so 
you won't forget. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now advised by leading dentists everywhere 








See What It Does 


Get this 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. Learn 


what clean teeth mean. 


using. 





Ten-Day Tube F ree 


TH= PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 940, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Mellin’s Food 


With Mellin’s Food, milk and water the 
mother can make any formula that may be 
required to suit the particular needs of her 


baby. 


Write now for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass, 
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Reading advertisements 
has helped to make this a 
united country 


Jim Hawkins props his feet on the rose festooned porch 
railing in an Oregon suburb and reads the same motor car 
advertisement that Cousin Peter is studying as he rides 


home from work in the New York subway. 


In Arizona you can buy the same tooth paste and tobacco 


that are used by the folks in Maine. 


California fruit growers advertise their oranges and 
New Hampshire fac- 


lemons to the people of the East. 
tories make ice cream freezers for Texas households. 


There can be no division in a country so bound together 
by taste, habit and custom. You can meet up with anybody 
in the United States and quickly get on a conversational 


footing because you both read the same advertisements. 


Advertising is the guide to what’s good to buy. Advertise- 
ments give you the latest news from the front line of busi- 


ness progress. 


Reading advertisements enables you to get more for your 
money because they tell you where, what and when to buy. 
And it is a well-known fact that advertised goods are more 


reliable and better value than the unadvertised kinds. 
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| Spending Billions on Our Roads 


(Continued from page 112) 

The total road mileage in the United 
States is 2,750,000, of which less than 
ten per cent has any kind of surfacing, 
and less,than two per cent is suited to 
heavy motor traffic. Records of the De- 
partment of Agriculture show that new 
roads are being opened in the United 
States at the rate of fifty thousand 
miles per annum, while ‘prior to this 
year only fifteen thousand miles were 
improved each twelve months. One in- 
teresting fact in connection with the 
foregoing table is that with one or two 
exceptions the states where the pro- 
portion of motor vehicles to population 
is largest, the amount of money being 
expended for highway improvement is 
also largest. 

Not a little of the credit for both 
the big scope of the highway improve- 
ment under way and the tendency to 
permanent construction must be given 
to the men who served in our army in 
France. There they had ample oppor- 
tunity to study the finest system of 
highways in the world, and to note its 
economic value to that nation as a 
peace time institution as well as a 
military protection. 








Maeterlinck, the Robust Mystic 


(Continued from page 98) 
will keep him famous, Emperor Julian 
is converted from  heathenism to 
Christianity, and then back to heath- 
enism. It has been often suggest- 
ed that what modern civilization 
most needed was a healthy infusion of 
the pagan element, which we have so 
often thought incompatible with Chris- 
tianity. I asked Maeterlmck about it. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that our 
distinctly modern civilization, in its ef- 
forts to spiritualize itself, is returning 
to pantheism. The problems of one God 
and of pantheism are the same. They 
are in the same circle. God is all and 
all is God. There is no difference. So 
that the word pantheism, which one 
often takes in its most disadvantageous 
meaning, in its most absolute, its most 
profound sense refers to God. When 
one says, ‘God is all,” one is able to 
say nothing more majestic, more all- 
embracing, or more true.” 

We smoked, and had some of the 
Christmas sweets, while in the dimly 
lighted studio there passed figures as 
tho they had stepped out of a Maeter- 
linck drama. Secretaries and stenogra- 
phers were attending to a deluge of 
invitations coming by each mail; it 
looks as tho Maeterlinck were threat- 
ened with becoming a cult. I think he 
is sane enough, certainly he has enough 
humor, to keep himself separate from 
such misplaced adulation. I watched 
him as he gazed down upon the dancers 
at the Blue Bird Ball. A pair of shell- 
rimmed pince-nez were raised now and 
again, and a sad expression flitted 
across, his face. “If this is the human 
race,” he seemed to say, “take me back 
to the instinct of the hive and to the 
intelligence of flowers!” 
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Teachers’ Rights 


(Continued from page 96) 


“I am of the opinion that uniform 
systems of school accounting would 
result in a saving which might be ap- 
plied to teachers’ salaries. My obser- 
vations lead me to the conclusion that 
the business management of schools 
could be greatly improved if competent 
men were held responsible for this 
work. School authorities might well 
avail themselves of the services of ex- 
perienced secretaries, accountants and 
purchasing agents.” 

Here is a suggestion with regard to 
our mental attitude: 

“In almost every city in the Middle 
West the best building is the high 
school building. To it every visitor is 
escorted. The local advertiser mentions 
it. All the citizens are proud of it. 
Within the walls of this. triumph of 
architecture are men and women work- 
ing on pitifully low wages. Their ten- 
ure of position is precariots. The pub- 
lic smiles at them as being ‘only teach- 
ers,’ and because of this the pupils list- 
lessly go through the work without 
comprehension of the enormous econo- 
mic waste they are indulging in.” 

With regard to their right to share 
in the democratic government of 
schools teachers have sent us state- 
ments just as positive. Nobody seems 
to be satisfied with conditions as they 
are at present. A few teachers think 
we should do away with school boards 
altogether. But most of our corre- 
svondents favor a middle course, sug- 
gesting that the powers of local boards 
be greatly curtailed, and that teachers 
have an equal share with local boards 
in the control of the schools. An ex- 
ecutive writes as follows: 

“The power to decide all matters, 
large and small, must be taken away 
from local authorities, and be ration- 
ally divided among three bodies, first 
the state central authority, made up 
of specialists and experts, second the 
local school board, and third the teach- 
ers. In other words, when the school 
board meets, the representatives of the 
teachers must sit in as equals, not as 
inconsequential servants.” 

Another teacher tells how executives 
should be chosen, in her opinion: 

“School boards should be chosen by 
some system of proportional represen- 
tation and should be supplemented by 
members elected by teachers from 
their own number. A body so selected 
should be capable of choosing a super- 
intendent; i. e., an expert general man- 
ager wisely. On all committees work- 
ing under this expert, members elected 
from the teaching force should serve. 
In some such fashion the responsi- 
bility for choice of teachers, princi- 
pals, and other supervisors should be 
divided.” . 

One correspondent points out sev- 
eral strong arguments for giving 
teachers a voice in the selection of 
executives: 

“In the first place a committee se- 
lected by and from the faculty would 
be more competent to judge of the 
merits of a man professionally than 
thé average school board. Under this 


method the principal would be more 
apt to give the teachers credit for their 
work. The school would not be a one- 
man affair and all would hold the in- 
terests of the school closer to their 
hearts. If such a plan were adopted 
the principal need not be subservient 
to his teachers for fear he would lose 
his place. If the question of dismissal 
should come up the faculty as a whole 
would be fair. Lastly, the democratic 
method of electing the executive would 
be emphasized if this method were 
adopted. Of course there should be 
wise guidance but the democratic prin- 
ciple should be recognized and fos- 
tered. Also the teachers as a group 
would be recognized as a real part of 
the school and their place in the com- 
munity would not be such a minus 
quantity.” 

It is perhaps just to remark that 
such a system would not only make 
teachers more contented but might re- 
lieve the best executives of the onus 
of facing many unpleasant situations 
alone and unsupported. The com- 
munity may question the decision of 
Mr. Smith, Principal, who suspends 
Johnny Jones for bad behavior, if 
Johnny’s father is a popular or influ- 
ential citizen. But if the faculty as a 
whole, or the committee of teachers 
representing the faculty acts with Mr. 
Smith, the community may be led to 
see justice in the decision and Johnny 
may learn to toe the mark. Personal 
unpopularity as a result of such a nec- 
essary decision will not attach itself to 
ene person, only. 

In his very interesting book, “What 
Happened to Europe,” Frank A. Van- 
derlip expresses the following opinions 
with regard to giving labor a voice in 
the management of industry: 

“Perhaps there is no single mental 
effect of the war that is more signifi- 
cant than the changed attitude of 
European employers to the whole la- 
bor question. There is a disposition to 
examine the very fundamentals of la- 
bor’s dissatisfaction and to accept as 
not only necessary, but probably as de- 
sirable, a quite new status of the 
workers, particularly in relation to 
giving them a really effective voice in 
the management of industry. This does 
not mean any tendency’ toward 
anarchy in industry. A larger voice in 
industrial management on the part of 
labor is not translated either by labor 
or employers to mean a voice that ex- 
tends to commercial policy. More than 
anything else it seems to me to mean 
that labor shall be taken into the con- 
fidence of employers, shall be informed 
in regard to aims, advised with in re- 
spect to difficulties, listened to when it 
wishes to make suggestions in regard 
to shop practice, and conferred with 
about shop conditions, and particu- 
larly about shop foremen.” 

Surely if a capitalist be willing to 
grant such a measure of self-govern- 


ment as the right of laborers in indus-| ® 
try, it is not extreme to ask for simi-|» 


lar powers for one of the finest of pro- 
fessions. 
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If you are hard of hearing you have embarrass- 
ing moments—so do your friends. Is it not worth 
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350,000 persons are now hearing clearly by aid 
of the Acousticon. 
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Most of the other reforms which 
teachers want need not be discussed to 
be understood. It is only necessary to 
state them, as we have stated them at 
the beginning of this article and to 
hope that a growing interest in teach- 
ers and in education will lead an en- 
lightened and kindly public to demand 
these reforms with and for the teach- 
ers, for the sake of children. It re- 
mains, therefore, to consider ways and 
means of securing the chief reforms. 
The following methods of solving prob- 
lems are suggested: a publicity cam- 
paign, organization of teachers for 
collective bargaining; a Department 
of Education in the Federal govern- 
ment with a Secretary of Education in 
the cabinet and getting the public to 
visit the schools and talk with teach- 
ers. 

One teacher says we should begin 
work with 

“Educational films full of school 
facts as they are in our movies, week- 
ly; advertisement of needs and short- 
comings through the American Press; 
bulletins from legislative presses stat- 
ing educational conditions existing in 
each state; sermons from pulpits in 
each locality setting forth urgent 
needs. Educate the public and do it 
with the fastest, surest carriers, the 
willing-handed, eager-hearted (poorly 
taught) public school army of over 
26,000,000 children.” 

Another gives this advice to the 
public: 

“Learn to appreciate your employee 
by inspecting the quality and amount 
of service she is rendering you. It will 
be a joy to her to have you show your 
interest by visiting her work-room. 
Co-operate with her in her demand for 
obedience and good work from your 
children: she is fairly intelligent and 
usually truthful, so you may depend 
upon her judgment; she is not antag- 
onistic to your children, she is in her 
profession to ‘love them into light.’ 
Therefore co-operate with her. Re- 
member that the teacher is a human 
being and that outside of the school- 
house she holds equally with you a 
claim in fee simple to certain inalien- 
able rights for which our forefathers 
fought, the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

Here is the plea for organization as 
one man makes it: 

“Better pay is the sole hope. Teach- 
ers should organize, not necessarily in 
the American Federation of Labor, 
but in some way to bring their influ- 
ence to bear. No set of people need 
hope for betterment until they begin 
to fight for themselves. There is too 
much tommy-rot talked about the 
teacher’s altruistic service. No matter 
how high the pay goes it will always 
be so low as to leave room for altru- 
ism.” 

It may be pertinent to remark that 
teachers have already begun to form 
unions in many large cities and that 
the movement for organization is 
spreading. Some leaders believe that 
these unions gain strength by affiliat- 
ing with the A. F. of L. and others 
think that the profession should be or- 
ganized to stand alone for the rights 
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of teachers. But the hope of a single 
teacher getting much by individual 
bargaining seems to have gone forever, 
and collective bargaining seems to be 
an issue very much in the minds of 
the progressives who are thinking of 
these matters. 

Here are other suggestions: 

Raise education to the dignity of 
war, navy, agriculture, by having a 
Secretary of Education in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet; put teachers on com- 
mittees for various public services, as 
well as bankers, brokers or manufac- 
turers; pay them according to ability, 
experience and efficiency, as in com- 
mercial and industrial occupations; 
publish in weeklies and dailies articles 
and news which recognize the develop- 
ment of future citizens as important 
as the establishment of a new indus- 
try or a strike on a railroad; cease re- 
garding them as a class apart from 
the progressive life of the community, 
a relic of medieval scholasticism. Com- 
pel by law’ school boards to attend edu- 
cational conventions and associations.” 

And here is a job suggested for the 
not yet founded Department of Edu- 
cation in Washington: 

“A farm paper wishing to sell trac- 
tor advertising has conducted a sys- 
tematic and detailed investigation to 
find out what is the matter with the 
tractors on the market. They now have 
a well organized catalog of facts which 
they are turning to good account. 
Could not the Bureau of Education at 
Washington perform a national serv- 
ice by sending out detailed question- 
naires to thousands of teachers, organ- 
izing the information gained, and ad- 


_vertising the results.” 


These letters and others show that 
the teachers still have faith in the 
American public, that they believe 
their case only needs to be stated and 
discussed and understood to secure a 
betterment of conditions. They believe 
that the American public wants the 
best things for American children and 
that it will take some means, sooner 
or later, to help teachers who make 
their demand for better conditions 
heard. They believe that the public will 
agree that happy teachers are better 
teachers than unhappy ones, and that 
the public, eventually will echo their 
demand and say: 

“Give them a living wage and a liv- 
ing life!” 

Five previous articles in this series on 
“What’s the Matter with the Teacher's 
Job” have set forth the chief grievances as 
expressed by hundreds of teachers them- 
selves—low pay, inefficient school board 
administration, lack of respect in the com- 
munity, curtailment of personal rights, un- 
wise choice of school executives, 








Winston—My career at college is like 
an open book. 

Winnie—Illustrated with cuts, I sup- 
pose.— Widow, 


A Eugenic Marriage—“The desidera- 
tum of things artistic,”” mused the guy 
with the temperament, “would be a wed- 
ding between the girl on the front page 
of a current magazine and the fellow 
on the collar advertisement.”—Indian- 
apolis Star. 
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The Oil Age—And Its Needs 


(Continued from page 90) 

sands. The value of this oil shale 
will depend upon the cheapness of 
its reduction and this must be 
greatly lessened by the value of by- 
products before it can compete with 
coal or the oil from wells. There is 
every reason to believe, however, that 
some day the production of oil from 
shale will be a great and a permanent 
industry. And the country could make 
no better immediate investment than 
to give a large appropriation for the 
development of an economical shale re- 
ducing plant. 

Yet with all the optimism that can 
be justified I would urge a policy of 
saving as to petroleum that should be 
rigid in the extreme. If we are to long 
enjoy the benefits of a petroleum age, 
which we must frankly admit fits into 
the comfort-loving and the speed-lov- 
ing side of the American nature, we 
must save this oil. 

We must save it before it leaves the 
well; keep it from being lost; keep it 
from being flooded out, driven away by 
water. Thru the cementing of wells 
in the Cushing field, Oklahoma, the 
daily volume of water lifted from the 
wells was decreased from 7520 barrels 
to 628 barrels, while the daily volume 
of oil produced was increased from 412 
barrels to 4716. This shows what can 
and should be done in all the oil fields 
of the United States. 

We must save the oil after it leaves 
the well, save it from draining off and 
sinking into the soil, save it from leak- 
ing away at pipe-joinings, save it from 
the wastes of imperfect storage. 

Then we come to the refining of the 
oil. How welcome now would be the 
knowledge that we could recover what 
was thrown away when kerosene was 
petroleum’s one great fraction. (The 
loss in refineries is still startling, some 
14,556,000 barrels last year; 4% per 
cent of the crude run in the refineries.) 

The self-interest of the American re- 
finer, notably the Standard Oil Co., has 
done a work that probably no mere 
scientific or noncommercial impulse 
could have equaled, in torturing out of 
petroleum the secrets of its inmost na- 
ture. And yet one cannot help believ- 
ing that in that residue which 
goes to the making of roads or 
to be burned in some crude way there 
may be things chemical that will work 
largely for man’s betterment. It is 

_the fact, too, that where the oil is pro- 
duced by some small companies which 
have not the financial ability to make 
it yield its full riches there is a great- 
er danger of loss of this kind. 

Coming to the use of petroleum in its 
various forms we find a field of prom- 
ise. The engine that doubles the num- 
ber of miles that can be made on a 
gallon of gasoline doubles our supply. 
That is where we can apply the prin- 
ciple of true conservation—find how 
little you need; use what you must, but 
treat your resource with respect. Has 
the last word been said as to the car- 
buretor? Mechanical engineers do not 
think so. Have all possible mixtures 
which will save oil and _ substitute 

"33 
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cheaper and less rare combustibles 
therefor been tried? 

There are possible substitutes for 
some petroleum products, but not for 
the whole barrel of oil; furthermore, 
petroleum is the cheapest material, 
speaking quantitatively, from which 
liquid fuels and lubricants can be 
made; therefore, any substitutes ob- 
tained in quantity must cost more. Al- 
cohol can be substituted for gasoline, 
but only in limited quantity and at in- 
creased cost. Benzol from by-product 
coking ovens also can be used, but 
quantitatively is totally inadequate. 
For kerosene no quantitative substi- 
tute is known. Lubricants can be ob- 
tained from animal and vegetable fats, 
but mostly are inferior in quality and 
there seems no hope of obtaining them 
in quantity. Fuel oil can be largely 
supplanted by coal, but for the internal 
combustion engine there is no quanti- 
tative substitute. 

We have ventured on a great ship- 
building program. Our people are once 
again to respond to the call of the sea. 
On private ways and on Government 
ways, ships are being built to go round 
the world—ships that are to burn oil 
under boilers and produce steam. I 
presume that there is a justification 
for this policy, perhaps one that is as 
good, if not better, than can be made 
for the railroads of the West pursuing 
the same policy. I submit, however, 
that there should be _ justification 
shown for the construction of any oil- 
burning ship which does not use an 
engine of the Diesel type. To burn oil 
under a boiler and convert it into 
steam, releases but 10 per cent of the 
thermal units in the oil, whereas if this 
same fuel oil were used directly in a 
Diesel engine, 30 to 35 per cent of the 
power in the oil would be secured. 
Substitute the internal-combustion en- 
gine for the steam boiler and we mul- 
tiply by three or three and one-half 
the supply of fuel oil in the United 
States. Instead of our fuel-oil supply 
being, let us say, 200,000,000 barrels, 
it would at once rise to 600,000,000 
barrels or 700,000,000. I recognize that 
this is an impractical and unrealizable 
hope as applied to things as they are, 
but there is no reason why this should 
not be a very definite policy as to 
things that are to be. We are in the 
petroleum age, and how long it will 
last depends upon our own foresight, 
inventiveness, and wisdom. 

Already we are importers of petro- 
leum. We are to be larger importers 
year by year if we continue—and we 
will—to invent and build machines 
which will rely upon oil or its deriva- 
tives as fuel. Our business methods 
have been, and doubtless will continue 
to be, developed along lines that make 
a continuing oil supply a necessity. 
Some of that oil must come from 
abroad, as nearly 40,000,000 barrels 
did last year, and for that we must 
compete with the world. For while we 
are the discoverers of oil and of the 
methods of securing it, and refining it, 
piping it, and using it, our pioneering 
is but a service unto the world. 

This situation calls for a_ policy 
prompt, determined, and looking many 
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years ahead. For the American Navy 
and the American merchant marine 
and American trade abroad must de- 
pend to some extent upon our being 
able to secure, not merely for today, 
but for tomorrow as well, an equal op- 
portunity with other nations to gain 
petroleum from the fields of the world. 

I have given much thought to this 
problem of adding to our petroleum 
supply and it has seemed to me but 
fair that we should first make every 
effort to increase the domestic supply 
through the methods that have been 
indicated: (1) The saving of that 
which is now wasted, below ground 
and above ground; (2) The more in- 
tensive use, through new machinery 
and devices of the supply which we 
have; (3) The development of oil fields 
on our withdrawn territory and in new 
areas such as the Philippines. 

In addition, we must look abroad for 
a supplemental supply and this may 
be secured through American enter- 
prise if we do these things: 

(1) Assure American capital that if 
it goes into a foreign country and se- 
cures the right to drill for oil on a 
legal and fair basis (all of which must 
be shown to the State Department) 
that it will be protected against confis- 
cation or discrimination. This should 
be a known published policy. 

(2) Require every American corpor- 
ation producing oil in a foreign coun- 
try to take out a Federal charter for 
such enterprise under which whatever 
oil it produces should be subject to a 
preferential right on the part of this 
Government to take all of its supply 
or a percentage thereof at any time 
on payment of the market price. 

(3) Sell no oil to a vessel carrying 
a charter from any foreign govern- 
ment either at an American port or 
at any American bunker when that 
government does not sell oil at a non- 
discriminatory price to our vessels at 
its bunkers or ports. 

The oil industry is more distinctively 
American than any other of the great 
basic industries. It has been the crea- 
tion of no one class or group but of 
many men of many kinds—the hardy 
keen-eyed prospector with a “nose for 
oil” who spent his months upon the 
desert and in the mountains searching 
for seepages and tracing them to their 
source; the rough and two-fisted drill- 
er, a man generally of unusual physical 
strength, who handled the great tools 
of his trade; the venturesome “wild- 
catter,” part prospector, part promo- 
ter, part operator, the “marine” of the 
industry, “soldier and sailor, too”; the 
geologist who through his study of the 
anatomy of the earth crust could map 
the pools and sands almost as if he saw 
them; the inventor; the chemist with 
still and furnace; the genius who 
found that oil would run in a pipe; 
these and many more, in most of the 
sciences and in nearly all of the 
crafts, have created this American in- 
dustry. If they are permitted they will 
reveal the world supply of oil. And 
upon that supply the industries of our 
country will come to be increasingly 
dependent year by year. 

Washington, D. C. 
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DIVIDENDS 
DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 
American Light & Traction 
Company 


The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a meeting held January 6th, 1920, declared a 
CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, a CASH dividend of 24% Per Cent on 
the Common Stock, and a dividend at the rate of 
244 shares of Common Stock on every One Hun- 
dred (100) shares of Common Stock outstanding, 
all payable February 2d, 1920. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock P, M. 
on January 15th, 1920, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M..on January 26th, 1920. 

C. N. Jelliffe, Secretary. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Dividend of two per cent. ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1919, will be paid 
January 31, 1920, to stockholders of record as of 


January 2, 1920. 
H, F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 23, 1919. 


MIDVALE STEEL & ORDNANCE CO. 
Dividend No. 13, 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Company, held Wednesday, 
January 7th, 1920, a quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share was declared, payable February Ist, 
1920, to stockholders of record at close of business 
January 17th, 1920. 

Books will remain open. 

WM. B. DICKSON, Treasurer. 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York. 


an. 5, 1920. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Development Company held this day, a 
dividend of soc. per share on the capital stock of 
the Company was declared, payable February 
20th, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February sth, 1920. Books will 
not close. 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, Treasurer. 
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This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
Il. The Oil Age—And its Needs. By 
Franklin K, Lane. 


1. The title is based on such expressions as 
“The Stone Age,” “The Glacial Age,” and 
“The Age of Chivalry.” What is the ad- 
vantage of using such a title? What is 
meant by the title and by the various ex- 
pressions on which it is based? 

2. Write five somewhat similar titles for ar- 
ticles on our own times. 

3. By what methods does the writer empha- 
size his principal points? 

4. By what methods does the writer main- 
tain coherence? 


ll. A Message from the French Provinces 
to the United States. By Marcel 
Knecht. 


1. Imagine that you are Marcel Knecht. 
Write a short letter to the editor of The 
Independent rizing the points pre- 
sented in the article. 

2. Explain exactly what is meant by saying 
that the press of the world is one of the 
forces that is leading humanity towards 
a broader civilization. 

8. Explain how your school paper may aid 
in making your school a better school. 

4. In a single well-formed sentence present 
the principal thought contained in the 
article. 





lll. Anti-Bolshevik Laws. 

1. What are the principles that govern the 
making of a logical definition? 

2. Write a definition of “Bolshevik” as ap- 
plied to people in Russia, and a _ second 
definition of “Bolshevik” as applied to 
people in the United States. 

8. Analyze grammatically the sentence be- 
ginning: “Whoever, with intent to levy 
war against the United States.” 

4. Imagine that you have the opportunity to 
speak before a body of “Bolshevik” people 
in the United States. Explain to your 
hearers how people in the United States 
may remedy any existing evil without re- 
course to anything except legal means. 

iV. Maeterlinck, the Robust Mystic. By 
Montrose J. Moses. 

1, What has Maeterlinck done to deserve be- 
ing called “The most important literary 
figure in the world today”? 

2. What is the French Academy? What, in 
the United States, corresponds to the 
French Academy? 

8. What is the Nobel Prize for Literature? 
What authors have won the prize? Tell 
about the works of any of these authors. 

4. Who is “Emerson”? How can Maeterlinck 
be a disciple of Emerson? 

56. What is meant by “the Elizabethan 
drama”? Why should Maeterlinck be in- 
terested in the Elizabethan drama? Name 
five Elizabethan plays not written by 
Shakespeare. 

6. What is “a poetic sense”? How can it be 
cultivated? 

7. Give an oral description of the appear- 
ance of Maeterlinck. 

8. Tell the story of “The Blue Bird.’”” What 
does “The Blue Bird” mean? 

9. What characterizes Maeterlinck if he is 
worthy of the name, “sage”? 

10. What characteristics of Tennyson’s poetry 


are indicated by calling Tennyson “the 
most musical of poets”? 
11. Explain the following literary terms: 


marionette drama, naturalism, realism, ro- 
mance. 
12. Tell the story of Desdemona and Othello. 
18. What are the characteristics of Emer- 
son’s Essays? 


V. The Plant That Made the Pickle Fa- 
mous. By Edward Earle Purinton. 

1. Write a paragraph explaining the sentence, 
“All fiction pales beside the real romance 
of business.” 

2. Draw from the article a set of rules for 
gaining success in business. 

8. Tell the story of Mr. Heinz’s “‘little house.” 

4. Give a talk explaining what the article 
says concerning present-day treatment of 
working people. 

5. Endeavor to prove the proposition: “An 
idea great enough and a principle good 
a are bound to bring world leader- 
ship.” 


Vi. Teachers’ Rights. By 
Wilkinson. 

1. Endeavor to prove to a school board that 
it is good economy to pay salaries that 
will attract the best teachers. 

2. Explain which suggestions in the article 
are most important and most practical. 


Marguerite 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The Oil Age—And Its Needs. 


1. Quote three or four passages from this 
article which justify Secretary Lane in 
calling the present “The Oil Age.” 

2. Consult the Encyclopedia Britannica or 
some other similar work. Write a brief 
history of the petroleum industry, paying 
especial attention to the development of 
the industry in the past ten years. 

3. A century or more ago the development 
of the coal burning steam engine was one 
of the factors in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. How far is the internal combustion 
engine causing a second industrial revo- 
lution today? 

4. Why does Secretary Lane urge a policy of 
saving as to petroleum? What savings 
does he suggest? 

5. “... we should first make every effort 
to increase the domestic supply,” ete. “In 
addition, we must look abroad for a sup- 
plemental supply.” What methods for doing 
these two things are advocated? 


ll. The United States and France—“The 
hings We Have In Common.” 


1. “Nations hardly know each other.” What 
evidences does the author furnish to prove 
this puaee: What remedies does he sug- 


gest 

2. How did the French and British Govern- 
ments cement the agreement known as 
the “Entente Cordiale’? Show that the 
United States Government and the French 
Government are using similar methods 
now. 

8. Can you see any weakness in the argu- 
ment that: “French provinces and Ameri- 
can states are the real basis for a prac- 

tical understanding between our peoples”? 


lil. Presidential Candidates—“‘H 
Candidate Crop Comes On.” - 


1, When does President Wilson’s term of of- 
fice expire? In view of this fact why is 
there so much discussion of candidates at 
the present time? 

2. Name some of the probable issues that 
will be factors in the election next No- 
vember. 

3. Among Republicans, General Wood seems 
to have a slight lead over his competi- 
tors.” How do you account for this? 

4. Upon what grounds may each of the other 
candidates mentioned ask for the votes of 
the people of this country? 

5. What steps will have to be taken between 
yA as the final election of a new presi- 
en 


IV. The Radicals and the Government— 
“Ralds on the Reds,” Anti-Bolshevik 
Laws.” 

1. What steps has the United States Gov- 
ernment thus far taken in its attempt to 

suppress the revolutionary movement? What 

further steps are proposed? 

2. Compare the present attitude of the Gov- 
ernment with the attitude of the Federal- 
ists one hundred and twenty years ago. 

8. Discuss this statement: “It is recognized 
that in passing new sedition bills Congress 
will be dealing with the effects rather than 
with the causes of current unrest.” 


V. The Treaty of Peace—“Clo 
Peace Giedevenen™ aan SP ae 

1. Why has the final ratification of the Peace 
Treaty been so long delayed? 

2. What provisions of the Treaty will have 
to be modified as a result? 

8. What effect will the fact that the United 
States has not yet ratified the Treaty have 
upon its enforcement? 

4. ney pagent 4 ‘ ged questions which 

ve grown out o e war w 
settled in the future. a 


Vi. Factors in Industrial Efficlency—“The 
Plant That Made the Pickle Famous.” 


1. On the basis of this article enumerate four 
or five of the chief factors in industrial 
efficiency. 

2. “Five good results are accomplished by the 
regular opening of the plant to visitors.” 
Make this sentence the topic sentence of a 
paragraph on the benefits of publicity. 

8. “The company states, clearly and openly. 
the objects and ideals for which it stands.” 
What are these objects and ideals? How 
are they accomplished ? 

4. What are the evidences that the Heinz 
Company believes in and hu- 


democracy 
manity in dealing with its employees? 





